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amount has appeared in sight than otherwise would have 
been the case, it does not necessarily indicate an early ex- 
haustion of the harvest, for it should be remembered that 
the picking season commenced unusuaily eariy wiih the 
maturity of the crop well advanced due. to a long and pro- 
pitious growing period, and has continued under most fa- 
vorable weather conditions up to the present time, or to a 
late appearance of killing frost. In fact, conditions for 
a large harvest have been ideal during the whole period ot 
germination, development, maturity and harvesting, with a 
possible exception the latter part of the summer months 
when the rain precipitation and collateral weather disturb- 
ances threatened disastrous consequences. Furthermore, there 
has been at all times a more abundant supply of labor for 
field work than in many previous seasons, in more con- 
sistent relation with the gathering of a large crop. 
STATISTICS INDICATE A LARGE CROP. 

The late census report of the amount of cotton ginned to 
November 14 furnishes statistical material that points al- 
most unerringly to a crop of large proportions, much lar- 
ger than was resolved by the late cotton convention at 
Memphis that “it is the sense of this convention that the 
cotton crop of 1908-09 will not exceed 11,800,000 bales, 
exclusive of linters and repacks,” a sentiment in accord 
with that of the National Ginners’ Association as alluded to 
above. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 9,630,563 bales, 
of this year’s growth, were ginned up to November 14. 
Nearly 106,000 bales of this quantity were marketed prior 
to September 1, not enough to materially affect any general 
calculations that may be made. From September 1 to Nov- 
ember 14, of this amount there came intv sight at the ports 
and interior markets, that is, offered for sale, 4,930,853 
bales, or 51.3 per cent. of the quantity ginned. ‘This is by 
no means an extraordinary proportion of cotton seeking the 
market from the ginneries, as showing any unusual haste on 
the part of planters to sell their product; though, at the 
same time, it exhibits a disposition not to withhold cotton 
from the channels of trade even for the purpose of possi- 
bly securing more remunerative prices. 

The percentage of 51.3 is about the same as that which 
characterized the crop movement of 1906, for the same 
period as above. In the latter year, when the yield was 
approximately 13,500,000 bales the percentage of cotton 
that came into sight from the amount ginned from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 14 was 51.6. Last year (1907) this 
percentage was 48.5, which, had it prevailed this year 
(1908), would have shown a difference of only about 300,- 
000 less number of bales marketed. These percentages 
again imply that the movement of cotton as gathered and 
marketed, this year, has not been unusual, or anyway char- 
acterized so as to make it peculiar in comparison with that 
of preceding years. They simply emphasize the fact that 
planters are marketing their cotton freely, but not inordin- 
ately, to meet their financial obligations to banks and mer- 
chants at prices that are more or less satisfactory as meas- 
ured by anticipatory values, and that they are not taking 
advantage of warehouse facilities or opportunities for hold- 
ing their product to meet more normal demands. In this 
latter respect we believe that planters are not consulting the 
best course they should take notwithstanding the presump- 
tion that they are the better ones to judge of their necessi- 
ties and circumstances. ; 

By the middle of November, 1907, 66 per cent. of that 
year’s crop had been ginned. In 1906, at the same time, 
65 per cent. had been ginned, and, in 1905, 72 per cent. 
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If the percentage of 1907 should prevail for this year 
(1908) the crop will amount to 14,600,000 bales; if that of 
1906, the crop will be 14,800,000 bales; and if that of 1905 
the crop will be 13,370,000 bales. The crop of 1905 was a 
comparatively small one, and was rapidly ginned, 72 
per cent. appearing by the middle of November as just 
noted. It can not be very well assumed that the 1908 crop 
is being more rapidly ginned than that of 1905, con- 
sidering the strenuous efforts of farmers’ unions, or their 
spokesmen, to withhold cotton from the market, and if not, 
then we have in prospect a crop well above 13,000,000 
bales as above stated. 

Considering the movement of cotton from another sta 
tistical point of view, that of what has appeared “in sight,” 
or actually marketed, we still arrive at a crop exceeding 
13,000,000 bales. Taking the movement of 1905, as best 
supporting the extreme views of low-crop_ estimates, 
it is to be observed that 37.37 per cent. of that year’s crop 
had appeared in sight by the 14th of November. This 
percentage of the receipts for that reason was on a parity 
with the largest pertaining to any previous crop since 
1896. Applying it to the eurrent year’s crop we have 
a prospective crop of fully 13,200,000 bales. 

View the situation as we will, from every statistical 
standpoint at our command, and with every collateral 
evidence bearing upon the growth, harvesting, and market- 
ing of the crop, we can not arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the season of 1908-09 will have a crop of, at least, 
13,000,000 bales; and, not only this, it will be of superior 
character in grade and spinning quality, equal, if not ex- 
ceeding, the best’ of any previous crop within the last de- 
eade. In other words, we have in hand a remarkable cotton 
production in size and attributes for all the needs and pur- 
poses of manufacture. The only deficiency that seems to 
confront the manufacturing industry is a possible shortage 
of long staple eotton, such as is raised in the Mississippi 
River Valley, for fine spinning. 

The factors here presented, of quantity and quality, are 
having their effect upon the purchasing of cotton by domes- 
tie and foreign spinners. Such an opportunity has seldom 
been conferred upon the manufacturing world of securing 
a most desirable class of cotton at a comparatively low 
price. Spinners are evidently buying to meet present and 
prospective wants, not only to make good depleted stock 
and early needs, but future requirements long ahead. For 
the kind of cotton that has been and is now coming into the 
market, there.is no probability of prices being lower. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


One of the most notable events during the current year 
for the industrial advancement of the nation, was the con- 
vention of educators and political economists that was 
held in Attinta, Ga., last month under the auspices of the - 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. This was the second annual convention of this society, 
“the objects of which are to bring to the public attention 
the importance of industrial education as a factor in the 
industrial and educational development of the United States; 
to provide opportunities for the study and discussion of the 
various phases of the problem; to make available the te- 
sults of experience in the field of industrial ‘education 
both in this country and abroad, and to promote the estab- 
lishment of institutions of industrial training.” 

The existence and purposes of this society are simply 
a econerete and expressive evidence of a great awakening 
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to the necessity of qualifying the youths of the country to 
meet successfully the industrial exigencies and opportunities 
in the world’s affairs, and become economic and effective 
units in the material development of national progress. 
The vital object of the society is to arouse and crystallize 
“local public opinion in favor of industrial education,” 
until it pervades all communities with such modifications 
as may seem best adapted to local industries and require- 
ments, 

This is certainly an industrial age, intensified by the 
rapid and wonderful discoveries and inventions that have 
characteristized the progress of the last century, and es- 
pecially the last quarter of it, in the unfolding of the 
magnificient resources of the world and the employment 
of natural forces toward their development and for the 
exaltation of human advancement. The needs of the hour 
are towards vocational training, both professional and 
“trade, in which the practical shall co-ordinate with the 
theoretical and the abstract with the concrete. This being 
so, it is evident to every observing person of intelligence, 
who gives the least study to the conditions of modern life 
and growth, that our present educational system is inad- 
equate or not entirely adapted to the pressing needs toward 
the mental and manual training of our youths for the vo- 
cational pursuits which lie before them. 

Whatever is done in the establishmeut of a system for 
industrial or vocational training it. must bear some im- 
mediate relation to the public school system, and articulate 
with it at some point where its greatest usefulness will be 
apparent and effective, and that point is, undoubtedly, pre- 
ferably at the end of the grammar grades, or at the aver- 
age age of 14 years, when the average poy or girl comes 
to, at least, a preliminary decision as to the course of life 
he or she is to follow. The basis of industrial education must 
inevitably be in the public school system. Our educational 
development of whatever nature must rest fundamentally on 
a well defined and correct system for general or public in- 
struction. The citizenship of the country depends upon it 
for a’ broad and comprehensive realization of its obliga- 
tions and privileges. 

‘One of the forms of industrial schools is the trade school 
that undertakes to impart technical instruction in the funda- 
mental processes of some trade, as that applicable to any 
one or all of the branches pertaining to the manufacture 
of textiles, in which continuous practice may be enjoyea 
to the point of expertness, which, however, must ordinarily 
be supplemented by practical experience under shop or 
factory conditions as they actually exist in business, which 
seem to be necessary for the turning out of a finished and 
competent workman. 

Our textile trade schools are valuable assets to the in- 
dustry to which they appeal for encouragement and sup- 
port, and this encouragement and support should be vouch- 
safed to them much more fully than is generally manifested 
on the part of our manufacturers. Their graduates should 
receive preferential assistance when seeking employment. 
They, at least, should be given a show for demonstrating 
what is in them as economic and effective units in manu- 
facture. In this respect, manufacturers should feel them- 
selves in duty bound to extend a helping hand to those who 
are sufficiently ambitious to study the routines and intri- 
eacies of manufacturing to qualify themselves as faithful 
and efficient workmen in the pursuits which they have 
chosen. 

While our textile schools should be considered by our 
manufacturers. as an essential part of their industrial plan 
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for its elevation and greater success, it devolves upon the 
instructors of these institutions, and upon those directly 
responsible for their prosperity and value, to inculeate the 
great importance of origination, and construction work, 
on the part of the pupils. The lack of this is seen too 
much in the designing department, for example, where the 
pupil is taught the technique of the art to the neglect of 
originating styles in which the combination of weave and 
color comes into effective play. The deficiencies of the 
school, in this respect, are reflected in the deficiencies of 
the mill. Eliminate those of the former and much will be 
done to eliminate those of the latter. In line with this 
may be quoted the following statement made by a New Eng- 
land observer of existing conditions affecting American 
manufactures: “The great difficulty with the mills weaving 
eloth is that they are not original enough, but are simply 
copyists. About all of the styles that are sellers are copied 
from the other side and are a year old when put on the 
American market. It is true that styles originate across 
the water, but why should an American mill wait a whole 
year before putting them out here? The designing of 
fabrics over there is intrusted to artists, men who have 
some idea of color harmony, and not to men who only 
know how to put the fabric together. I believe that if mills 
would regard the designing of their fabrics in this light, 
and employ men who are more artists than manufacturers, 
they would take a long step in advance and then be in a 
position to get out something original.” 


FUTILE EFFORTS TO IMPROVE BAGGING FOR 
COTTON. 

It is currently reported that the efforts made in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere, under the auspices of the farmers’ 
union of that State, to cover at the gin the cotton crop of 
that section with cloth made of cotton instead of jute have 
been abandoned or discontinued because it has been found 
that the cotton cloth costs the planter more, without any 
equivalent return. 

We have samples of the cotton cloth that has been manu- 
factured for covering the cotton bale, and in itself con- 
sidered it is well made and fairly well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. We should like to see it 
commend itself to the farmer and to the trade as a means 
of offering a possible outlet for the annual consumption of 
150,000 bales of low grade cotton. Notwithstanding all 
that can be said of the merits of this kind of material t»r 
covering the bale, and of the patriotic sentiment that 
might induce its employment, it can not be denied that it 
is, at its best, inferior to the common jute cloth regardless 
of cost. 

The farmers’ union of Mississippi misled the manu- 
facturers who were willing to undertake the production of 
the cotton cloth by proposing in behalf of its members the 
taking of 2,000,000 yards for this year’s crop, or enough 
to cover about 300,000 bales. With this promised consump- 
tion it was intended to fight the jute bagging trust, as it 
is called. But the members have failed to respond to the 
engagement of their union—a not isolated case, of planters 
not marching to the music set for them by their organiza- 
tions. But presume that they had, and the entire 2,000,000 
yards had been taken, it would have had very little effect 
upon the present method of buying cotton at gross weight, 
with a loss to the planter of the value of about nine pounds 
of cotton to the bale. This quantity—only enough for 300,000 
bales—is not sufficient to change the practice of buying 
cotton so as to give the planter the difference in the value 
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amount has appeared in sight than otherwise would have 
been the case, it dues not necessarily indicate an early ex- 
haustion ot the harvest, for it should be remembered that 
the picking season commenced unusuaily eariy wiih the 
maturity of the crop well advanced due. to a long and pro- 
pitious growing period, and has continued under most fa- 
vorable weather conditions up to the present time, or to a 
late appearance of killing frost. In fact, conditions for 
a large harvest have been ideal during the whole period ot 
germination, development, maturity and harvesting, with a 
possible exception the latter part of the summer months 
when the rain precipitation and collateral weather disturb- 
ances threatened disastrous consequences. Furthermore, there 
has been at all times a more abundant supply of labor for 
field work than in many previous seasons, in more con- 
sistent relation with the gathering of a large crop. 
STATISTICS INDICATE A LARGE CROP. 

The late census report of the amount of cotton ginned to 
November 14 furnishes statistical material that points al- 
most unerringly to a crop of large proportions, much lar- 
ger than was resolved by the late cotton convention at 
Memphis that “it is the sense of this convention that the 
cotton crop of 1908-09 will not exceed 11,800,000 bales, 
exclusive of linters and repacks,”’ a sentiment in accord 
with that of the National Ginners’ Association as alluded to 
above. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 9,630,563 bales, 
of this year’s growth, were ginned up to November 14. 
Nearly 106,000 bales of this quantity were marketed prior 
to September 1, not enough to materially affect any general 
calculations that may be made. From September 1 to Nov- 
ember 14, of this amount there came intw sight at the ports 
and interior markets, that is, offered for sale, 4,930,853 
bales, or 51.3 per cent. of the quantity ginned. ‘This is by 
no means an extraordinary proportion of cotton seeking the 
market from the ginneries, as showing any unusual haste on 
the part of planters to sell their product; though, at the 
same time, it exhibits a disposition not to withhold cotton 
from the channels of trade even for the purpose of possi- 
bly securing more remunerative prices. 

The percentage of 51.3 is about the same as that which 
characterized the crop movement of 1906, for the same 
period as above. In the latter year, when the yield was 
approximately 13,500,000 bales the percentage of cotton 
that came into sight from the amount ginned from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 14 was 51.6. Last year (1907) this 
percentage was 48.5, which, had it prevailed this year 
(1908), would have shown a difference of only about 300,- 
000 less number of bales marketed. These percentages 
again imply that the movement of cotton as gathered and 
marketed, this year, has not been unusual, or anyway char- 
acterized so as to make it peculiar in comparison with that 
of preceding years. They simply emphasize the fact that 
planters are marketing their cotton freely, but not inordin- 
ately, to meet their financial obligations to banks and mer- 
chants at prices that are more or less satisfactory as meas- 
ured by anticipatory values, and that they are not taking 
advantage of warehouse facilities or opportunities for hold- 
ing their product to meet more normal demands. In this 
latter respect we believe that planters are not consulting the 
best course they should take notwithstanding the presump- 
tion that they are the better ones to judge of their necessi- 
ties and circumstances. ; 

By the middle of November, 1907, 66 per cent. of that 
year’s crop had been ginned. In 1906, at the same time, 
65 per cent. had been ginned, and, in 1905, 72 per cent. 
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If the percentage of 1907 should prevail for this year 
(1908) the crop will amount to 14,600,000 bales; if that of 
1906, the crop will be 14,800,000 bales; and if that of 1905 
the crop will be 13,370,000 bales. The crop of 1905 was a 
comparatively small one, and was rapidly ginned, 72 
per cent. appearing by the middle of November as just 
noted. It can not be very well assumed that the 1908 crop 
is being more rapidly ginned than that of 1905, con- 
sidering the strenuous efforts of farmers’ unions, or their 
spokesmen, to withhold cotton from the market, and if not, 
then we have in prospect a crop well above 13,000,000 
bales as above stated. 

Considering the movement of cotton from another sta 
tistical point of view, that of what has appeared “in sight,” 
or actually marketed, we still arrive at a crop exceeding 
13,000,000 bales. ‘Taking the movement of 1905, as best 
supporting the extreme views of low-crop estimates, 
it is to be observed that 37.37 per cent. of that year’s crop 
had appeared in sight by the 14th of November. This 
percentage of the receipts for that reason was on a parity 
with the largest pertaining to any previous crop since 
1896. Applying it to the current year’s crop we have 
a prospective crop of fully 13,200,000 bales. 

View the situation as we will, from every statistical 
standpoint at our command, and with every collateral 
evidence bearing upon the growth, harvesting, and market- 
ing of the crop, we can not arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the season of 1908-09 will have a crop of, at least, 
13,000,000 bales; and, not only this, it will be of superior 
character in grade and spinning quality, equal, if not ex- 
ceeding, the best’ of any previous crop within the last de- 
cade. In other words, we have in hand a remarkable cotton 
production in size and attributes for all the needs and pur- 
poses of manufacture. The only deficiency that seems to 
confront the manufacturing industry is a possible shortage 
of long staple eotton, such as is raised in the Mississippi 
River Valley, for fine spinning. 

The factors here presented, of quantity and quality, are 
having their effect upon the purchasing of cotton by domes- 
tie and foreign spinners. Such an opportunity has seldom 
been conferred upon the manufacturing world of securing 
a most desirable class of cotton at a comparatively low 
price. Spinners are evidently-buying to meet present and 
prospective wants, not only to make good depleted stock 
and early needs, but future requirements long ahead. For 
the kind of cotton that has been and is now coming into the 
market, there.is no probability of prices being lower. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


One of the most notable events during the current year 
for the industrial advancement of the nation, was the con- 
vention of educators and political economists that was 
held in Attinta, Ga., last month under the auspices of the - 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. This was the second annual convention of this society, 
“the objects of which are to bring to the public attention 
the importance of industrial education as a factor in the 
industrial and educational development of the United States; 
to provide opportunities for the study and discussion of the 
various phases of the problem; to make available the te- 
sults of experience in the field of industrial ‘education 
both in this country and abroad, and to promote the estab- 
lishment of institutions of industrial training.” 

The existence and purposes of this society are simply 
a eonerete and expressive evidence of a great awakening 
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to the necessity of qualifying the youths of the country to 
meet successfully the industrial exigencies and opportunities 
in the world’s affairs, and become economic and effective 
units in the material development of national progress. 
The vital object of the society is to arouse and crystallize 
“local public opinion in favor of industrial education,” 
until it pervades all communities with such modifications 
as may seem best adapted to local industries and require- 
ments. 

This is certainly an industrial age, intensified by the 
rapid and wonderful discoveries and inventions that have 
characteristized the progress of the last century, and es- 
pecially the last quarter of it, in the unfolding of the 
magnificient resources of the world and the employment 
of natural forces toward their development and for the 
exaltation of human advancement. The needs of the hour 
are towards vocational training, both professional and 

“trade, in which the practical shall co-ordinate with the 
theoretical and the abstract with the concrete. This being 
so, it is evident to every observing person of intelligence, 
who gives the least study to the conditions of modern life 
and growth, that our present educational system is inad- 
equate or not entirely adapted to the pressing needs toward 
the mental and manual training of our youths for the vo- 
cational pursuits which lie before them. 

Whatever is done in the establishment of a system for 
industrial or vocational training it. must bear some im- 
mediate relation to the public school system, and articulate 
with it at some point where its greatest usefulness will be 
apparent and effective, and that point is, undoubtedly, pre- 
ferably at the end of the grammar grades, or at the aver- 
age age of 14 years, when the average poy or girl comes 
to, at least, a preliminary decision as to the course of life 
he or she is to follow. The basis of industrial education must 
inevitably be in the public school system. Our educational 
development of whatever nature must rest fundamentally on 
a well defined and correct system for general or public in- 
struction. The citizenship of the country depends upon it 
for a’ broad and comprehensive realization of its obliga- 
tions and privileges. 

One of the forms of industrial schools is the trade school 
that undertakes to impart technical instruction in the funda- 
mental processes of some trade, as that applicable to any 
one or all of the branches pertaining to the manufacture 
of textiles, in which continuous practice may be enjoyea 
to the point of expertness, which, however, must ordinarily 
be supplemented by practical experience under shop or 
factory conditions as they actually exist in business, which 
seem to be necessary for the turning out of a finished and 
competent workman. 

Our textile trade schools are valuable assets to the in- 
dustry to which they appeal for encouragement and sup- 
port, and this encouragement and support should be vouch- 
safed to them much more fully than is generally manifested 
on the part of our manufacturers. Their graduates should 
receive preferential assistance when seeking employment. 
They, at least, should be given a show for demonstrating 
what is in them as economic and effective units in manu- 
facture. In this respect, manufacturers should feel them- 
selves in duty bound to extend a helping hand to those who 
are sufficiently ambitious to study the routines and intri- 
eacies of manufacturing to qualify themselves as faithful 
and efficient workmen in the pursuits which they have 
chosen. 

While our textile schools should be considered by our 
manufacturers. as an essential part of their industrial plan 
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for its elevation and greater success, it devolves upon the 
instructors of these institutions, and upon those directly 
responsible for their prosperity and value, to inculcate the 
great importance of origination, and construction work, 


on the part of the pupils. The lack of this is seen too 
much in the designing department, for example, where the 
pupil is taught the technique of the art to the neglect of 
originating styles in which the combination of weave and 
color comes into effective play. The deficiencies of the 
school, in this respect, are reflected in the deficiencies of 
the mill. Eliminate those of the former and much will be 
done to eliminate those of the latter. In line with this 
may be quoted the following statement made by a New Eng- 
land observer of existing conditions affecting American 
manufactures: “The great difficulty with the mills weaving 
cloth is that they are not original enough, but are simply 
copyists. About all of the styles that are sellers are copied 
from the other side and are a year old when put on the 
American market. It is true that styles originate across 
the water, but why should an American mill wait a whole 
year before putting them out here? The designing of 
fabrics over there is intrusted to artists, men who have 
some idea of color harmony, and not to men who only 
know how to put the fabric together. I believe that if mills 
would regard the designing of their fabrics in this light, 
and employ men who are more artists than manufacturers, 
they would take a long step in advance and then be in a 


position to get out something original.” 


FUTILE EFFORTS TO IMPROVE BAGGING FOR 
COTTON. 

It is currently reported that the efforts made in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere, under the auspices of the farmers’ 
union of that State, to cover at the gin the cotton crop of 
that section with cloth made of cotton instead of jute have 
been abandoned or discontinued because it has been found 
that the cotton cloth costs the planter more, without any 
equivalent return. 

We have samples of the cotton cloth that has been manu- 
factured for covering the cotton bale, and in itself con- 
sidered it is well made and fairly well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. We should like to see it 
commend itself to the farmer and to the trade as a means 
of offering a possible outlet for the annual consumption of 
150,000 bales of low grade cotton. Notwithstanding all 
that can be said of the merits of this kind of material tr 
covering the bale, and of the patriotic sentiment that 
might induce its employment, it can not be denied that it 
is, at its best, inferior to the common jute cloth regardless 
of cost. 

The farmers’ union of Mississippi misled the manv- 
facturers who were willing to undertake the production of 
the cotton cloth by proposing in behalf of its members the 
taking of 2,000,000 yards for this year’s crop, or enough 
to cover about 300,000 bales. With this promised consump- 
tion it was intended to fight the jute bagging trust, as it 
is called. But the members have failed to respond to the 
engagement of their union—a not isolated case, of planters 
not marching to the music set for them by their organiza- 
tions. But presume that they had, and the entire 2,000,000 
yards had been taken, it would have had very little effect 
upon the present method of buying cotton at gross weight, 
with a loss to the planter of the value of about nine pounds 
df cotton to the bale. This quantity—only enough for 300,000 
bales—is not sufficient to change the practice of buying 
cotton so as to give the planter the difference in the value 
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of nine pounds of cotton as represented in the difference 
of weight between the jute and cotton cloth covering. 

It should be stated that the proposed cotton cloth bag- 
ging calls for a fabric 42 inches wide, 11 to 12 ounces to 
the yard, to cost 14 cents a yard at the mill of production. 
As seven yards are required for one bale, the cost per bale 
for this bagging would be 98 cents, and the weight about 
five pounds. The weight of ordinary jute bagging is gen- 
erally reckoned at 12 to 14 pounds to the bale, at an ap- 
proximate cost of 55 cents a bale. As wil! be seen, and 
as it is figured, the planter saves in the weight of his bag- 
ging about nine pounds (an extreme difference) per bale, 
which he should rightfully receive credit for when he sells 
his eotton gross weight, but at the same time his bagging 
costs him 43 cents more. 

Any improvement affecting the character of material 
for baling cotton must be practically universal or 
applicable to more than one-half the entire crop. It is 
because of this difficulty in the accomplishment of a change 
for the better, that renders it almost impossible to improve 
present methods in the discarding of ordinary jute bagging 
which is used for wrapping the cotton crop of the United 
States, and substituting for it the better quality that is 
employed for marketing the cotton of Egypt. 


COTTON GROWING IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

Largely owing to the efforts of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association, cotton cultivation in the British possessions 
has made great strides during the past two years. The 
history of Egyptian cotton cultivation shows the great re- 
sults which have followed from systematic cultivation. The 
success which has attended the revival of cotton growing 
in the West Indies is largely due to the fact that the cotton 
to which attention has been given is the Sea Island variety. 

The British Cotton Growing Association has already 
found that by establishing ginning and buying stations in 
the African colonies and protectorates an immense impetus 
has been given to native production. The association, with 
the aid of government contributions given for the purpose, 
has made provision for the conduct of experiments and the 
supply of information to native growers. The extent to 
which cotton growing will be resorted to by the natives de- 
pends on the price which can be offered and the competition 
of other occupations and other agricultural crops. It is 
said that in India an extra million acres have been brought 
under cotton during the past year, and already a better 
description of cotton from India is being exported to Eng- 
land. In fact, there can be little doubt that with the system- 
atic breeding from the inferior native cottons in India and 
West Africa, especially in northern Nigeria, a type of cotton 
ean be grown in these countries of the superior qualities 
needed by the Lancashire manufacturers, and, provided 
economic conditions are favorable, in such large amounts as 
to render the British consumer in the course of time nearly 
independent of American supplies. 

One of the most striking features of these reports is the 
excellent quality of cotton which has been grown in South 
Africa, especially that from American seed. In the Zout- 
pansberg district of the Transvaal cotton grown from 
American seed has been valued at a higher price than the 
corresponding cotton grown in the United States. It is 
also interesting to notice that American cotton has ap- 
parently proved successful in the high ground of Nyasaland 
and Uganda in East Africa.—British Colonial Report. 
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CHAS. H. FISH. 

Chas. H. Fish, former agent of the Cocheco Manufact- 
uring Co., Dover, New Hampshire, has been appointed 
general manager of the B. B. and R. Knight’s manufact- 
uring plants, with headquarters at Providence, R. I., at 
a salary, it is said, of $20,000 per year. 






























Cuas. H. FisH. 


Mr. Fish is well known to the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the country, having been president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and a member 
of a number of committees to discuss textile subjects, not 
only by. the foregoing association, but by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, of which he is also an 
active member. 

During his services with the Cocheco Manufacturing 
Co., he built up for it a great business, and is regarded as 


‘one of the most competent textile mill engineers in this 


country. Previous to his going to Dover he was employed 
in a responsible position with the Amoskeag Corporation 
at Manchester, N. H. He is about 42 years of age. The 
post that he has been called upon to fill was previously oceu- 
pied by the late D. M. Thompson. 


Many devices have been resorted to by dyers and print- 
ers in the course of the production of indigo blues to effect 
some saving in indigo, wherever permissible, by using in part 
some other cheaper coloring matter as an adjunct to the 
indigo. 

Breaker and finisher carding engines, as improved by 
Arkwright, though very crude in construction, possessed 
the essential motions of the modern machines. They serve 
to illustrate, in a foreible way, how imperfect was the ma- 
chinery used, for a considerable period, after the mechanical 
principles had been devised. The method of doffing the 
material by a doffing comb, and of differentiating the speed 
of the feed and delivery parts exist in these machines, and 
the modern machines, whether for wool or cotton, are the 
same in principle of action and control. 
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The new Shawmut Mill of the West Point Mfg. Co., 
has recently been erected near Langdale, Alabama, from 
plans made by and under the supervision of Lockwood, 
Greene & Company, mill engineers of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Greenville, South Carolina. It is one of the lat- 


est and best examples of a manufacturing plant for the . 


production of cotton ducks. 

The ultimate capacity of the mill will be 30,000 spin- 
dles and all the manufacturing buildings have been planned 
and built for that equipment. The main building is 802 ft. 
long and 105 ft. wide, a portion of this being three stories 
in height and a small portion one story in height with a 
basement. The picker building is detached from the main 
mill and the two buildings are connected by a bridge. The 
storehouses for ‘cotton and finished goods are arranged be- 
hind the main building and so placed that delivery to them 
and from them can be made on spur tracks led from the 
main line of the Chattahoochee Valley Railroad. 

The general arrangement of the plant is indicated on 
the block plan which is shown herewith. The picker build- 
ing above referred to is two stories in height. The first 


story contain the heating apparatus for the mill and 
the repair shop as well as the automatic feeders and openers 
The second story contains the picking 


for the cotton. 
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having been decided upon after carefully investigating the 
merits of driving each machine by an individual motor and 
for this particular mill it was found that a very material 
saving, amounting to several thousands of dollars would 
be effected by the use of the group system. 

All motors are suspended from the ceilings and each 
motor is controlled by a switch placed on the nearest col- 
umn to the motor. The wiring from transformer house to 
the motors is run underground outside of the buildings, 
and within the building is run in conduits below the first 
floor, risers being taken from these connecting mains to 
each motor at convenient points in the length of the mill. 
All wiring to the motors is enclosed in an iron pipe con- 
duit where passing through the floors and particular 
care has been taken to have this part of the equipment 
thoroughly up-to-date and free from unnecessary compli- 
cations. 

The heating of the mill is by means of the hot blast 
system. The apparatus is placed in a picker building and 
discharges the heated air through a series of underground 
ducts to the main mill. The distribution to the different 
stories is by the usual method of vertical flues placed on 
the outside of the rear wall of the mill. 

Steam for the heating plant is furnished by horizontal 
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machinery and the finished laps produced in this story are 
eonveyed to the card room in the second story of the main 
mill across the bridge in the intervening space between the 
two buildings. The carding and roving machinery is placed 
in this second story of the main mill and the spinning, spool 
ing and twisting machinery in the third story. The warping, 
doubling, beaming and weaving me~hinery is placed in the 
first story of the main mill and the one story extension is 
utilized for a eloth finishing and packing department. 
The arrangement of. power in this mill is for the elec- 
tric transmission, the power being obtained from a hydro- 
electric plant at Langdale from which point the transmis- 
ion line to the mill is run. The eurrent from the gen- 
erating station is received at the transformer house and 
there reduced in voltage to that required for the opera- 
tion of the motors in the mill. All the motors were made 
and furnished by the General Electric Co. of Schenectady 
and represent the latest practice in that field of power 
transmitting machinery. Each motor is so placed as to 
drive a certain group of machinery, this type of driving 





tubular boilers placed in the boiler house indicated on the 
block plan and is conveyed from boilers to the heating 
apparatus by overhead pipe across the mill yard. 

The fire protection of the plant has been given careful 
attention and the usual equipment of sprinklers and hy- 
drants has been placed. A large reservoir has been pro- 
vided from which the fire pumps take their supply and this 
supply is available at all times for protection of the plant. 
As an auxiliary supply a large elevated tank with a eapac- 
ity of 75,000 gallons on a 100 ft. steel trestle has been 
provided and it is expected that this tank will give ample 
protection in ease of fire until such time as the fire pumps 
ean be started. 

The lighting of the mill has been carefully arranged and 
eurrent for this service is taken from the transformer house 
and led to the various feeders which connect- with the light- 
ing cireuits of all of the stories of the buildings. In- 
eandescent lights are used throughout the mill and have 
been so arranged as to give a maximum amount of light 
where the light is most needed. 
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All of the sanitary arrangements have been carefully 
studied and planned in order that the health of the em- 
ployees may not be impaired. In this mill, as in all other 
mills designed by these engineers, careful attention has 
been given to the receipt and delivery of material and to 
the handling of the stock in process, the constant thought 
having been to reduce the number of operations in handling 
to a minimum. To this end the arrangement of cotton 
houses, storehouses for cloth, and spur tracks was care- 
fully considered while the plan was being studied. 
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The machinery for this plant was furnished by the 
following parties :— 

All picking, carding, drawing, roving, spinning, spooling 
and twisting machinery was furnished by the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Company, Limited, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. -The looms were supplied by the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, Mass., and the cloth 
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finishing machinery by Curtis & Marble Machine Company 
of Worcester, Mass. The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., had 
installed a complete outfit of its special J model warpers 
and I model spoolers, the latest machines of the kind for 
this class of work. The warpers use beams with 32” heads, 
which is of paramount advantage in a coarse mill. The ma- 
chines have the latest improvements. The spoolers have 
the company’s patent traveling belt arrangement with sepa- 
rate belts on each side, so as to keep the work of the opera 
tives separate, with its Rhoades’ patent special bobbm 
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holders, which are partially automatic in throwing out the 
empty bobbins; also its patent traverse motion, which en- 
tirely eliminates lifting rods. 

The phenomena which intervene in dyeing operations 
are too little understood, and more attention to details and 
to circumstances should be given by investigators. 
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COTTON BUYING IN NORTHERN TEXAS. 


Tur Piuanter Has A TELEPHONE CONNECTION WITH THE 
Markets. How Corron Is Boveut From THe 
PLANTER AND Disposep Or By THE BUYER. . 

Even Running Orpers. THE WARE- 

HOUSE SYSTEM PREFERRED. IN- 

TERIOR FACILITIES 
SHIPPING. 


BY WORTH DUNCAN. 


The whole of northern Texas is a complete network of 
telephone wires; perhaps no better service is rendered in 
the world than we have in this section. Every merchant, 
ginner, planter and a great many renters on the farms 
have telephones in their residences which are connected 
with the larger towns and cities. In this way they keep 
thoroughly advised of the markets, for nearly every town 
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I have seen over eight hundred bales sold in one day on 
the square in Paris, from wagons. The buyers congregate 
on the square or market place, sample the bales, agree on 
a price and buy them giving the seller a ticket to the cot- 
ton yard or warehouse, where a public weigher weighs and 
issues a receipt for each bale separately. The cotton is 
then tagged and sampled by an expert sampler, coupon 
numbers being put in each sample and sent to the classing 
room of the buyer whose classer carefully grades and staples 
each sample, puts it in its proper bin or basket, at the 
same time entering the number of the bale, grade and staple 
in his stock book to be checked off when he gets enough of 
the quality desired for any special order. These orders 


coming from spinners are always for a special grade and 
staple,—what we call “even running,’”’—and must, of neces- 
sity, require the bales to be as nearly alike as it is possible 
to get them in order to. make a certain quality of goods that 
the spinner has probably already sold. Of course, for this 
“even running” cotton they pay the highest possible price, 


Street Scene In Paris, TExAs. 


of any size has a cotton exchange, getting quotations by 
direct wire from the New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges. Our present service gives us continuous mar- 
ket quotations which are posted on our boards within 
thirty seconds after they go on the boards in New York 
and New Orleans, so you see we know. what the markets 
are doing as soon as they do one block away from the ex- 
ehanges. The planter telephones his merchant or banker 
who advises him about prices, and if they suit him he 
brings his cotton into town and offers it for sale as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


usually 1-16e to 4c over basis or mixed grades. Hence 
the dream or fallacy of the farmers’ union to sell direct to 
the spinner will never be realized because they can not get 
enough together of any one grade or staple to interest a 
spinner. Besides, it must be carefully selected by an ex- 
pert classer whose time and services are much too expensive 
to send out from the mills in Europe, or even from America, 
for that purpose. A planter might raise one hundred or 
even five hundred bales and find it impossible to get as 
many as fifty bales “even running” in grade and staple 
in the whole crop, There are seven full grades of cotton, 
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besides the half grades to all of them, which are universally 
used in all markets; quarter grades are also used in some 
markets where they require very strict classification, hence 
the interior shipper or middleman is a necessary evil and 
ean never be dispensed with. 

Here in Texas our staple ir from 1-1/16 to 1% inches 
long and varies in value commanding premiums as much as 
5e per pound and sometimes more, and it often happens 
that a farmer will bring in at one time four or five dif- 
ferent grades and staples, and the buyer must buy them all 
or none. 

The present system now in vogue of having street buy- 
ers is old and antiquated and should be abolished. It is 
very expensive both to the shipper and seller and is not at 
all satisfactory to either. A much better method would be 
to adopt the warehouse plan, to which we are gradually 
tending, and which is now practiced in some of the large 
markets in the South. The planter delivers his cotton to 
the warehouse where it is weighed, takes a receipt and 
sample for it around to the offices of the various buyers 
who bid on it. In that way he gets the highest price and 
saves time and also the expense of the street buyer, which 
the seller indirectly has to pay. 

Our present plan of handling cotton after it gets into 
the possession of the shipper at the initial point is un- 
surpassed. As soon as the shipping list is made out in 
the office of the shipper and sent to the yard or warehouse 
man, the bales of cotton are at once checked out and placed 
in rows, marked and delivered to the compress, whose mana- 
ger issues a through bill of lading in exchange to any port 
in the world the shipper desires them to go. After com- 
pressing, the bales are loaded in box cars and sent on their 
way to Galveston or other ports. Some of our fast freight 
lines, such as the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, have 
inaugurated a system of cotton specials which carry noth- 
ing but cotton, which is delivered shipside Galveston within 
forty-eight hours from north Texas points, where it is 
loaded in the largest steamships in the world and promptly 
earried to destination. Our facilities for quick shipment 
from the interior are so efficient that the demand for port 
bills of lading are very rare. 

The Paris compress last season pressed 559 bales in two 
hours and forty-four minutes, beating the Greenville, Miss- 
issippi, compress by fifteen bales per hour, and now holds 
the world’s record. 


HOW TO BUILD AN EXPORT BUSINESS BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


With the expansion of the postal union to all parts 
of the civilized world comes a chance to every cotton manu- 
facturer to increase his export sales through the postage 
stamp agency. Southern cotton mills being in a position 
to make cotton goods cheaper than those in other sections 
should hasten to take advantage of the opportunity pre- 


sented. 
The plan is to secure a list of responsible firms selling 


such and such commodities and get local banks to look 
into the financial standing of each firm on the list. A 
letter is then addressed to such as are considered desirable 
customers and whien satisfactory replies are received sample 
pieces, ete., are forwarded with a courteous invitation or 
request to order a consignment on trial or on whatever 
terms the manufacturer may consider advisable. 

Addresses are secured from trade reviews, foreign 
manufacturers, the United states consular service and else- 
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where. The consular agents can also be of great service 
in securing information as to what kinds of goods are 
in demand in the countfies where they may be located. . A 
letter addressed to any official of this government will be 
promptly forwarded, if sent to Washington, no matter 
where the addressee may happen to be. 

Greensboro, N. C., is now thé home of more looms 
than any other town in the South. Besides this, Durham, 
Randleman, Burlington and Spray, N. C. and Danville, 
Va., are within a radius of 25 to 50 miles and each of the 
towns has several thousand looms subsidiary machinery 
necessary to prepare warp and filling. 

The Cone Export & Commission Co., with offices in 
Greensboro, and in New York, have accounts of mills in 
Coneord, Rockingham and Charlotte, N. C., and other towns 
in the South. The Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Company, also, do a general commission business in tex- 
tiles, handling accounts from Alabama to Virginia. Further, 
there aré two mill supply houses, two foundries doing mill 
work, and a vacant mill building known as the “carpet 
mill.” The Messrs. Cone are the prime movers back of 
the industry. They also operate mills elsewhere in this 
State. Ceasar Cone is receiver for the Odell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Concord, N. C. 

CLARENCE COVINGTON. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ELEMENTS IN THE VALUE OF A MANUFACTUR- 
ING PLANT. 

Into the market value of a plant enters the broad element - 
of location, with its varying hours and price of. labor: 
skill and abundance or scarcity of operatives; cost of 
transportation of raw material, supplies, and finished prod- 
uct; cost of fuel or power; cost of construction and equip- 
ment; and rate of faxation. Also the narrower and more 
restricted element of the physical condition of the plant 
and its relative value to a new plant constructed upon 
modern principles, and ‘constructed with all regard to the 
economical production of a finished product of the best 
quality of. the goods manufactured. The standard of value 
should be a modern mill so constructed and located as to 
avail itself of as many combined advantages as possible. 

The ultimate value of a plant is its capability of pro- 
ducing a profit, and into possibility of producing a profit 
enter all of the above items and perhaps some not men- 
tioned. 

The question of management is a personal one, and 
must not enter into the problem, except so far as to make 
sure that with good management the business would be suc- 
cessful. The business of a large and valuable plant might 
be conducted in such a manner as not to realize a profit; 
but it might, nevertheless, have a.great value, and would 
bring a large amount if offered for sale. On the other 
hand, a plant not nearly so valuable might, with skilful and 
close management, yield a profit; but if offered for sale 
would bring very little. Although the past profits of a 
eoncern will have some influence in determining its value, 
that is not a measure of its value; because a pur- 
chaser might by different management reverse the profit or 
loss, or the changes, real or anticipated, in trade might do 
the same thing. We must therefore eliminate as far as 
possible all personal equations from the problem.—Charles 
T. Main, Mill Engineer. 


Mulhausen, in Alsace, is the most important town in 
Germany as regards spindles and looms. 
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RELATION OF WEATHER CONDITIONS TO GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON. 


Cotton, though a sensitive plant, is of all summer-grow- 
ing crops of the South about the least affected by ordinary 
changes in the weather. Its long period of growth, fruit- 
ing and maturity affords it ample opportunity to recover 
from a number of temporary set-backs. During the pro- 
tracted season from planting in April to the completion 
of its harvest in November it is exposed to many varieties 
of weather, and it seems to endure the bad as well as en- 
joy the good. Such a thing as “half a crop” is unknown. 
Statistics show that the crop is seldom curtailed by more 
than one-fourth or one-third. 


COTTON. 


INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE. 

During April, the month of planting, there should be 
frequent but comparatively light showers to keep the soil 
in good moist condition, favorable for germination. Should 
the soil become heavily charged with moisture while the 
seeds are in the stage of transformation just prior to ger- 
mination, decay will result ; on ‘the other hand, should the 
ground become dry and baked, the seeds will not obtain the 
required nourishment to start growth and but few plants 
will come up. If the nights are cold, even though the mois- 
ture element is just right, germination and growth are seri- 
ously retarded. Long experience has taught the planter 
not to put the seed in until the soil has become warmed by 
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Fig. 2. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL VITAL. FACTORS. 

It being a well-established fact that the temperature 
and the amount and distribution of rainfall are vital fac- 
tors in the growth and maturity of all crops, a careful study 
of these elements in conjunction with the average yield of 
cotton per acre for each year since 1893 has been made, 
and the following results deduced as to the weather condi- 
tions most favorable for the growth and development of 


this important crop. 


the spring sun, when the warm days far outnumber the cool 
ones. 

While temperature and precipitation are each prominent 
factors in the growth of all plant life, the latter seems to 
be the stronger influence in the development of the cotton 
plant./ Well-distributed showers during the spring months 
serve to keep the soil in a condition well suited for the best 
development of the young plant and to cause the roots to 
sink deep into the earth, thus enabling the plant to main- 
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tain itself against the dry periods of the following sum- 
mer. A very wet spring causes the development of a large 
number of the surface roots to the sacrifice of those roots 
which naturally tend downward, and the droughty condi- 
tions which prevail frequently during the summer soon 
cause the plant to wilt and shed its foliage and fruit, since 
the dry surface soil does not furnish sufficient nourishment 
for its growth. 
INFLUENCE OF SUNSHINE ON YIELD. 

The charts for April and May (Figs. 1 and 2) reveal 
the fact that both months are comparatively dry, the nor- 
mal precipitation of neither being as much as 4 inches— 
just sufficient moisture to nourish the plant to healthy 
growth without an abnormal development. A small amount 
of rain during May enables the farmer to clean out the 
weeds, and at the same time promotes a healthy, but not 
_ too rapid, growth of the cotton plant. This plant is a 
great lover of warm sunshine, needing during its entire life 
plenty of warm, sunny days and warm nights. It is said 
to thrive best in a climate where the rays of the sun strike 
the earth almost vertically. 

TIME FOR FULL DEVELOPMENT. 
The time required for the full development of cotton is 
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about seven months from the time the seed is placed in 
the ground to the time the staple is ready for the gin. This 
period should have a large percentage of sunshine and be 
free from damaging frosts. The growing period of cotton 
is from about the first of June to the middle of August. 
The blooms, as a rule, begin to appear early in June and 
the first bolls form about the first ten days in August. Dur- 
ing June and part of July there should be plenty of sun- 
shine, interspersed: with only sufficient rain to furnish nour- 
ishment to the plant without causing a rapid multiplica- 
tion of surface roots or a too rapid development of the 
stalk and limbs to the detriment of the bloom and fruit. 
The air should be rather dry, since a large percentage of the 
moisture needed is supplied by the heavy deposits of dew | 
at this season. 

If the first three months have been favorable, the plant 
ean stand considerable rain during the latter part of July 
and the first half-of August; and, if there is plenty of 
warm sunshine during the last half of August and much 
of September, the staple will mature rapidly and a large 
yield will result. This is shown very plainly on the chart, 


Fig. 3, where the rainfall for both July and August is 
much in excess of normal, but the records show that the 



































rains were followed by protracted warm periods of sun- 
shine. It was under the conditions prevailing during the 
year 1898 that the largest yield of cotton in the history 
of the South was produced per acre. 

THE BLOOMING PERIOD. 

During the blooming period it is best that there should 
be no more than the normal amount of rain—about ten 
rainy days per month—since too much rain is likely to 
cause decay of the fruit and shedding. The bloom of the 
cotton plant opens during the early morning and remains 
open to the sun until late in the afternoon; the petals then 
close until the next morning, when they open again. The 
color of this flower undergoes a change from a delicate 
ecru to light red, and when the petals fall off a small boll 
is left. It is at this stage that very little rain and plenty 
of sunshine are required. Continuous cloudiness at this 
stage is very nearly as diastrous as constant rains. 

/ The normal conditions of temperature and rainfall 
throughout the cotton belt are, as a rule, most favorable 
for the proper development of this delicate plant. April 
and May, with less than 4 inches of rain each, cause the 
tap root to sink deep into the soil, so that sufficient mois- 
ture is brought up from below to satisfy the demands of 
the plant later in the season, when the weather is dry 
and sunshine prevails. The temperature during June and 
July, Figs4and 5, is also a very important. factor, aver- 
aging about 78 degrees for the former month and 80 de- 
grees for the latter. There is a marked uniformity in the 
average temperature among all the States in the eotton 
belt. J. B. Marbury, U. S. Weather Bureau. 

(To be Continued.) 


COURSE IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY. 

The Kensington Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Philadelphia, offers a twenty-lecture course in textile chem- 
istry. 

The lecture course does not aim to make professional 
chemists, but its object is to impart information to men 
using textile chemicals so that their work may be more in- 
telligently done. A ten-lecture course was given experi- 
mentally in the spring of 1908, and its success at that time 
has made the management confident that the course can 
wisely be extended to twenty lectures for the coming year. 
The course is sustained by the generosity of firms and 
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individuals interested in an educational campaign among 
textile workers. Admission is by ticket, a set of which 
will be supplied free to persons applying. The lectures 
oceur each Thursday evening, the first having been Novem- 
ber 5. 

A course in laboratory work, running parallel with the 
lectures has been provided. Dr. Frederic Dannerth, a con- 
sulting chemist in the textile trade, has charge of the course. 
Dr. Dannerth is a man of wide experience, having worked 
in the textile mills of Philadelphia, afterwards taking a 
course in Germany, and is familiar with the latest processes 
and methods of working in textile goods. He is, therefore, 
abundantly qualified to give the course. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 

1. Water for Textile Purposes. Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Scouring, Fulling. : 

Properties, sources, examination, purification. 

2. Water for Textile Purposes. 

The analysis of water. 


3. Soaps for Textile Purposes. 
Soaps for degreasing, scouring, fulling, printing, 
softening, ete. 
4.. Cotton Softener and Wool Oils. 
Composition, properties, uses. 
5. Analysis of Soaps and Oils Used for Textiles. 


Special methods of testing these articles to de- 
termine their value. 
6. The Acids Used for Bleaching, Dyeing and Car- 
bonizing. 
A study of the inorganic acids. 
7. The Acids Used in Mordanting and Calico Printing. 
Formie, acetic, lactic, tartaric, stearic, ozalie, 
citric, tannic acids. 
8. The Alkalies Usec for papain Bleaching, Dyeing 


and Fulling. 
Caustic soda and ai ash, ammonia, borax, etc. 


9. The Aleohols and Solvents Used in Dyeing, Print- 
ing and Finishirl. 
Glycerol, phenol, naphthol. 
10. Sizing Materials—Inorganie, 
Purchasing, Ete. 
Substances used for weighing, moistening, and 
preserving. 


Specifications for 














































































11. Sizing Materials—Organie. 
Substanees used for stiffening, softening and 
strengthening. 
12. Materials Used in Finishing Processes. 
Waterproofing, fireproofing, lustreing, ete. 
13. Carbonizing and Mercerizing Materials. 
A diseussion of the methods and substances 
used. 
14. Weighting Materials for Silk. 
Properties of the substances used. 
15. Weighting Processes for Silk. 
A study of the old methods up to the modern 
tin-phosphate method. 
16. Bleaching Materials and Processes. 
Methods of bleaching cotton, wool and silk, and 
the substances used. 
17. Degreasing and Scouring Materials. Wet and Dry 
Processes. 
The properties and application of the several 
substances used. 
18. Calico Printers’ Materials. 
Resists, discharges, thickenings, fats, and waxes. 
19. Modern Preparations of Known Compositions. 
A study of finishing materials, bleaching agents, 
softeners, ete. 
20. Modern Methods and Newer Processes. 
A study of recent improvements in the chemica) 
processes of the textile industry. 
1. Water for Boiler Purposes. Boiler Seale, Boiler 
Compounds: 
2. Leather for Belts. Belt Dressings. Examina- 
tion of. 
3. Lubrieants and Lubrication. Analysis of. 
4. Coal for Boiler Houses. Determination of the 
Value, Ete. 
The four leetures here outlined will be delivered at the 
close of the course, and will be illustrated with chemical 


experiments. 
An exhibit of textile chemicals and dyes, for use of 


members and their friends has been furnished to illustrate 
the different lectures. This exhibit is open to the public at 


all times. 


A THREAD COUNTING APPARATUS. 

The device herewith illustrated relates to a thread-count- 
ing apparatus, and more particularly to one wherein the 
piece of fabric, the threads of a certain length of which are 
to be ascertained, is viewed by the observer through a mag- 
nifying glass. 

Its object is to provide a means, whereby the fabric, 
the threads of which are to be examined, is brought to 
lie flat in a plane, so that any possible mistakes are avoided. 

Another object is to provide a thread-counting device 
which comprises a microscope provided with a pointer, 
which pointer is seeured to and moves with the microscope 
and is loeated in. its longitudinal axis, and more particu- 
larly in. its focus. 

A still further object of the invention is to provide a 
rotatable seale, graduated according to different systems, 
that is, for instance, according to the metrie system, the Eng- 
tish system, and the English system sub-divided by the 
decimal system, whereby the threads of a piece of fabric 
may be easily counted for a given length in different sys- 
tems. A still further object of the device is to provide a 
rotatable scale, which at the same time serves to illuminate 
the fabrie which it is intended to examine. Another object 
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of the device is to provide a connection between the mi- 
eroscope and the frame of the apparatus, which will allow 
the microscope to be shifted longitudinally upon the axis 
of the apparatus as the threads are counted, and will allow 
the microscope to be disengaged from the shifting means 
in order to bring the same in a quick and reliable manner 
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to a given point of the scale, where the counting of the 
threads is to be started. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the apparatus, Fig. 
2 a perspective view of the triangular scale used in the 
same, Fig. 3 a detail of construction of the microscope’s 
shifting means, and Fig. 4 a diagrammatic view illustrating 
the mode of illuminating the fabric. 

The operation of the device is as follows: The fabric 
to be examined is placed upon the table, and the instrument 
placed upon it in such a manner that the threads to be 
counted are located at substantially right angles to the 
fongitudinal axis of the apparatus. Obviously, first that 
of the seales, which it is desired to take as a unit, is to be 
brought into its proper position. The draw-tube of the 
microscope is now operated, whereby the fabric is focused. 
The microscope and the pointer is brought now to the 
startmg point of the seale by pulling the lever upwards, 
whereby the nut and screw are disengaged, allowing thus 
the microscope to be shifted and to be brought quickly to 
the starting point or as nearly as possible to the same. 
When now the knob is turned, the pointer may be brought 
to coincide exactly with the starting point of the scale, and 
in continuing the rotation of the knob, the threads are 
eounted in an easy and quick manner. It will be easily 
seen that the screw bolt A should be provided with mi- 
crometrie screw-threads, so that it may be adapted for the 
examination of very fine fabrics. 


Much attention has been paid during recent years to the 
safeguarding of the operative in cotton mills by fencing the 
gearing, locking doors over moving parts, and in many 
other ways. 
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COTTON GROWING IN AFRICA. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the counci. of the 
british Couon Growmg Association was held in Manches- 
ter, Kingiand, not ivng since. 

Brush Kast Ajrica.—tt was reported that about 1,000 
bales-ot 400 lbs. each had been shipped from this protec- 
terate last season through the British Kast Africa Corpo- 
ration. ‘Ihis corporation, in which the association holds 
a large mterest, is now benefiting by the efforts made dur- 
ing the past two years to promote cotton cultivation in 
Kast Africa, and there is now every probability that the 
corporation will be abie to ship at least 5,000 bales of 400 
ibs. each during the approaching season. The reports from 
Uganda are most favorable. he government has dis- 
tributed sufficient cottonseed to piant 50,000 acres, and it 
is expected that the crop will reach 20,000 bales of 400 
ibs. each. The cotton from Uganda is most desirable, and 
eommands a ready sale at good prices. 

Nyasaland.—The cotton which is now coming forward 
from Nyasaland is much superior to anything shipped in 
previous years, and notwithstanding the fall in prices, 
owing to the condition of trade, some few hundred bales 
have recently been sold at 16 cents per pound. The quantity 
shipped is also much greater than hitherto. It was men- 
tioned that several hundred small bales have recently been 
eonsigned to the association from Northwest Rhodesia. This 
eotton was most favorably reported upon, and a consid- 
erable portion of the consignment has realized 16 cents 
per pound There is a good deal of land in this part of Rho- 
desia well adapted to cotton cultivation, but the transport 
facilities are quite inadequate at the present time. 

West Africa—It was reported that the purchases of 
eotton in Lagos during October were equal to 60 bales, 
bringing the total purchases since the beginning of the year 
to 5,344 bales, as against 8,288 bales for the same period 
ef 1907, and 5,168 bales for 1906. The prospects for the 
eoming season throughout West Africa are most encourag- 
ing, and there is now no fear of a recurrence of the drought 
which was so disastrous last year. Cotton seed has been 
distributed to natives sufficient to plant 30,000 acres, and if 
enly the season is normal there is little doubt that next 
year the crop will be a record one. 





THE TEXTILE EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION. 


The Textile Exhibition Association has addressed a 
letter to prospective exhibitors of machinery in Boston next 
spring, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether sufficient interest is likely to 
be taken in the exhibition to warrant the association to 
earry out its plans for this purpose. 

It is thought not to be advisable to commence prepara- 
tions for this exhibition until a favorable response is ob- 
tained from at least 60 firms, favoring the carrying out of 
the plans. This number of firms is considered, to be necessary 
in order to guarantee initial expenses. 

It is recognized that the soliciting for exhibits should 
be commenced at once, and it is desired that all those who 
wish to participate in the exhibition should address the 
secretary, pro tem, F. H. Bishop, 95 South St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The letter which has been sent out to prospective ex- 
hibitors reads as follows: 

“The object of the association, which is composed of 
textile machinery and supply manufacturers or selling agen- 
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cies, is that of promoting the exhibition of improvements, 
novelties and inventions, at such times as may be desirable, 
such exhibition to be controlled by the members cf the 
association so that they may exhibit with least possibie ex- 
pense and arrange their own rules of procedure. A mem- 
bership fee of $10, and yearly dues of $10, payable in 
advance, will provide for current expenses, including sal- 
ary of one paid official, who will have direct charge of the 
exhibition under direction of the executive committee, pro- 
viding the membership be sufficiently large. We desire to 
ascertain immediately whether enough interest is taken in 
this proposed exhibition to warrant the effort necessary to 
insure its suecess. We, therefore, enclose application blanks 
for membership, and agree that no, call for fees shall be 
made from those applying without their further consent, 
unless the number of applicants shall total at least sixty one 
month from the date of this circular letter. 

“Those who do not believe they can benefit themselves 
by joining this association should not consider this letter as 
in any way solicitous. This is simply a practical business 
question, presented by those who have no intention of in- 
curring obligation through petition for assistance, but 
rather have taken the necessary initiative in offering a prom- 
ising opportunity from which all interested may share alike. 
We invite co-operation for this mutual benefit, and shall be 
pleased to receive favorable replies from those who can 
profitably join with us.” , 

The officers of the association, who were elected at the 
recent meeting at Saratoga, are as follows: President, 
George Otis. Draper; vice-president, Frederick H. Bishop, 
Universal Winding Co., Boston; Executive Committee, Kd- 
gar F. Hathaway, American Warp Drawing Machine Co.; 
M. H. Merrill, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
H. W. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & Son Co.; D. A. 
Corey, S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


THE GRINDING ROLL IN CARD ROOM ECONOMY. 


Accuracy, or the obtaining and maintaining of true sur- 
faces, being the first consideration in building and working 
revolving flat cards, it is obvious that this most important 
feature ought to receive as much attention in the mill as in 
the shop in order to get the best results in carding. The 
grinding rolls, therefore, play a very important part in 
the economy of a card room, a much more important part, 
in fact, than is often attributed to them. In the first place 
the grinding rolls must, themselves, run true from end to 
end, otherwise the surfaces ground by them can not be true. 
The surface ground takes its form from the surface which 
grinds. Keep grinding rolls true and in good condition. 
All eylinders and doffers ought to be ground for a short 
time every twenty days. Thus, if there are forty cards in 
a room, it is best to grind two cards per day, one forenoon 
and one afternoon, giving from one to two hours to a ecard. 
Grind flats about half as often as cylinders and doffers. 
With careful grinding, it is not necessary to reset the flats 
more than once for three or’ four times grinding. Use 
traverse grinders only on cylinders and doffers, and drum 
grinders on flats. 


Hand teazle frames.—Cloth was formerly raised by 
hand, being fastened upon a suitable padded -surface, the 
raiser holding in each hand frames, and drawing them with 
the points of the teazles across the fabric, thereby raising 
a pile of fiber. The staple woolen trade of Leeds, (Eng.) 
was formerly in cloths heavily milled and raised. 
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THE MAKING OF A THREAD. 








THe WrinpiInG Frame. CLEARING. TWISTING. THREE 
Systems or Doustinc. THE TWINER. FLYER 
DousLER AND Rina DOUBLER. 





BY SAMUEL WARD 
1st ‘Henevs Silver Medallist and Clothworkers’ Company 
Prize. Lecturer in Cotton Spinning. 





(Continued from October.) 





Another very successful winding frame is shown in 
Fig. 3. As this machine has scarcely anything in common 
with the one previously described, a brief description and 
comparison should not be without profit. 
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The main shaft A conveys motion by means of bands to 
drums B on both sides of the machine. Each drum is 
driven independently and is carried in a cradle or drum 
earrier C. The cradle with its fulerum at D is kept in 
position by means of the prop E resting against a lever I’ 
which has its fulerum at G. If the lower end of the lever 
F be disturbed it removes the support of the prop £, al- 
lowing the drum B to fall backward on to a brake H. 
This brake in itself is sufficient to arrest the drum but the 
drum in falling back allows the driving band B’ to slacken, 
which also would have the effect of bringing the drum to 
rest. This latter would certainly not be very sudden in it- 
self, but it incidentally assists the brake H in prodycing a 
very effective and speedy stoppage. 

The cops or bobbins are mounted and carried in the 
same manner as in Fig. 2 (Sept. issue) ; each end is passed 
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through a guide plate J and over a tension board K. This 
in itself is not adjustable but small round rods L are ear- 
ried in the brackets M. These rods can be adjusted to al- 
low of the yarn touching a greater or lesser surface of the 
drag cloth on the tension board, thus relieving or increasing 
the tension. 

The yarn now passes to the detector wire N, and 
through the drums B to the spool 0. The drum consists 
of a thin shell of tin suitably carried. The shell has a 
diagonal slit through it, the whole of the way round, and it 
is through this slit that the yarn passes to the spool. The 
revolutions of the drum B will naturally give a backward 
and forward motion to the yarn in its slit, and as the spool! 
O is driven by frictional contaet with this drum the yarn 
is wound on OQ in a series of coarse spirals in such a manner 
that the ends of the spool are built solidly and squarely, 
capable of being handled without fear of damage. 

When an end breaks the detector needle N falls into the 
path of the wiper shaft P receiving a blow which disturbs 
the vertical position of the box carrying the needles N. 
Attached to this box is the lever R, whose opposite end is 
connected to the lower end of the lever F. It will be seen 
that the blow which the detector needle receives will force 
the lever R in the direction of the arrow, causing the lever 
F to turn about its fulerum G, thus removing the support 


for the prop Z, and allowing the drum B to fall on to the 
brake H, thus bringing it to rest. After the broken end 
has been tied the whole of the parts are brought again into 
work by pulling forward the handle of the cradle C until 
the lever F falls into position on the beam 7. This machine 
is essentially a quick traverse winder. Its production is 
limited only by the strength of the yarn being wound and 
the number. of drums each tenter has to attend to. 

The cheeses are generally made 5” or 6” in diameter. 
This, of course, being decided by the space available in 
the doubling-frame creel and the strength of the yarn. 
The length or traverse of the cheese is usually 5”. The 
capacity of a cheese of these dimension is one pound to one 
and a half pounds of yarn, varying with the tension on the 
yarn during winding. _ : 

It is not advisable to wind too many strands of yarn 
together in one process on account of the knot which has 
to be made (when an end breaks) becoming too bulky un- 
less “single end” tieing is insisted upon, and even when 
this is the case the adjusting of a broken strand disturbs 
the tension on the remaining strands, necessitating consid- 
erable care on the part of the tenter (on bringing the 
spool into action again) to prevent slack yarn. 

Clearing is a process for the removal of the outstand- 
ing fibers on the yarn and consists of an adjustable guide 
(Fig. 4). The yarn passes between two knife edges at a 
quick rate and is shorn of the superfluous fibers named. 
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In Fig. 4, is shown a clearer guide for four strands, the 
whole of which can be adjusted simultaneously, by aid of 
the set-pin A. Yarns intended for sewing threads, lace, 
erochet, etc., are treated in this manner. Sometimes the 
yarn is cleared direct from the mule cop or ring frame 
bobbin, and at other times after the preparing, or even the 
final doubling. Occasionally yarn is cleared in the single 
and then again after the doubling process, but this is when 
the finished yarn is required to be of an exceptional quality. 





When the yarn is cleared in the single, the adjustable 
clearer guide may be placed in convenient positions on the 
machines shown in Figs. 2 (Oct. issue), and 3, at E in Fig. 
2, and at J in Fig. 3. 

A large amount of two-fold doubled is cleared after be- 
ing doubled, on a machine specially built for the purpose. 

The bobbins from the doubling frame are mounted on 
rabbeth spindles, (A, Fig. 5). The yarn from these bob- 
bins passes over the guide rod B and through the clearer 
guide C to the bobbins D. These bobbins are of a special 
shape only being provided with one head, and the yarn is 
wound thereon in such a manner as to produce a shap? 
similar to the neck of a bottle. The guide rail Z is caused 
to move up and down at a regular speed and the effect of 
this would be to produce a parallel full bobbin, but by 
means of an auxiliary rod F the yarn receives a quicker 
traverse when the guide rail E approaches its highest posi- 
tion. The auxiliary rod F is operated separately by means 
of a_ratchet wheel and ratchet pawls which are automatic- 
ally fed each time the rail EZ reaches its lowest position. 
By this means the rod F is caused to rise higher each suc- 
cessive “lift” of the rail until its highest point is reached, 
when it is automatically disconnected and commences again 
from zero. This type of bobbin is exceedingly useful as 
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the yarn can be drawn from its end at an enormous rate 
without risk of breakage. 

The effect of “clearing,” on doubled yarns, is to pro- 
duce a luster not unlike silk. The loss due to clearing ob- 
viously depends on the counts and the character of the yarn 
being dealt with but generally is from 1% per cent. to 1% 
per cent. 

It may be well to point out that yarn intended for doub- 
ling, whether twist or weft is twisted twist way (left to 
right) in spinning, and weft way (right to left) in doubling. 


_ If, however, for some special purpose, yarn is to be twisted 


twist way when doubled, it should be spun weft way, be- 
cause if the twist be inserted in the same direction at each 
machine the yarn would become curly and difficult to work 
for most manufacturing processes. 

In the first twisting, say for 6-cord, or other sewing 
threads,—commonly called “preparing” doubling,—the 
twist is in the same direction as the spinning. This is 
possible without producing any serious disadvantages by 
reason of the small amount of twist inserted during spin- 
ning. The effect is to produce in the second or final twist- 
ing—which is in the reverse direction—the desired effects 
of strength, elasticity and direction of fibers. 

In making 6-cord sewings, which involve two processes 
of twisting, the first is in the same direction as the spinning 
twist while in, 6-cord crochet yarns the first twisting is in 
the opposite direction to the spinning twist, both, however, 
being made from yarn spun twist way. The final spirals 
therefore will be in opposite directions. 

For good hard strong thread the following procedure is 
usual : 

Single yarn—spun twist way; preparing doubler yarn— 
twisted weft way; finishing doubler yarn—twisted twist way. 

Pliable thread for sewing cotton: Single yarn—spun 
twist way; preparing doubler yarn—twisted twist way; fin- 
ishing doubler yarn—twisted weft way. 

Between the preparing and final twisting the winding 
frame is again brought into requisition. 





In 6-cord, the single yarn, as a rule, is first wound two 
strands together on to a cheese. This cheese is placed in 
the creel of the preparing doubler from which the two 
strands are twisted together. The yarn poduced is again - 
taken to the winding frame and wound three strands to- 
gether being 3X2=—6, and the cheeses produced are taken 
to the finisher doubling frame and twisted together. 

As a rule it is not advisable to wind finer than two-fold 
140s counts. Some doublers prefer not to wind beyond 
2/120s except for special reasons such as soft twists, which 
it is unwise to twist from cops, with their varying diame- 
ters of chase, on account of the great speed of the rollers. 
It is nevertheless a fact that the greater bulk of very fine 
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two-fold yarns are doubled from cops. Fine three-fold 
yarns doubled in this manner is very risky and wasteful 
unless there is an effective stop motion to each “end” on 
the doubling machine. 

In the ease of two-fold when an end breaks the remain- 
ing end is as a rule soon twisted down, but in the latter 
ease the failure of an end—without a stop motion—would 
often result in the remaining ends continuing to work, the 
strength and thickness being correspondingly reduced. 

There are three systems of doubling for thread purposes 
in use at the present time—the twiner, flyer doubler, and 
the ring doubler. 





The first of these has much in common with the spinning 
mule, indeed it is by no means uncommon for old mules to 
be “converted” into twiners. 

There are two types of twiner in England, the “York- 


shire” twiner and the “French” twiner. In the “York- 
shire” twiner, two views of which are given in per- 
spective in Figs. 6 and 7, the carriage in which the twisting 
spindles are carried is stationary while the creel carrying 


the cops is eaused to travel. In the “French” twiner, how- 
ever, these functions are reversed, the creel being stationary, 
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while the carriage in which the spindles are mounted is 
eaused to travel, in other words these functions are per- 
formed as in the spinning mule. 

The ehief differences between the foregoing machine and 
the self-acting mule are as follows: (1) The drawing rol- 
lers absolutely indispensable in the latter machine are en- 
tirely absent and unnecssary in the former machine. (2) 


The ereel of the twiner, instead of being constructed to 
carry roving bobbins, is made to carry cops and in some 
eases eross wound cheeses. For this reason the creel is gen- 
erally made to travel, as already stated, instead of the 
spindle carriage, which in this case would be stationary. In 
place of drawing rollers there is a slide bar arrangement - 
which allows each strand of yarn to pass through freely 
during twisting, but when the travelling creel reaches its 
outermost position, the yarn is locked by an automatic re- 
adjustment of the slide bar arrangement, thus during the 
period of “backing-off” and “winding-on” no yarn what- 
ever is delivered. When the creel reaches its innermost posi- 
tion all parts are automatically adjusted for twisting a 
further length. 

The yarn may be passed through a trough containing 
water, or twisted dry as desired. The capabilities of the 
twiner are very limited in comparison with the range of the 
ring and flyer doublers. 

The twiner is most suitable for medium and fine counts 
two-fold, say 60s to 180s, and produces on these counts a 
more uniformly twisted yarn than the ring doubler, although 
its production is much less in amount. The advantage of 
twining consists in the fact that the process of cop winding 
is unnecessary and the finished yarn is in cops of large 
size, economical for transit and convenient for winding, 
gassing, or reeling where desired. Occasionally the yarn 
is taken to the winding frame previous to being placed in 
the creel of the twiner, and when this is the case it is 
wound in the form of a cone as shown in Fig. 8. Three- 
fold yarn—when twisted on the twiner—is generally dealt 
with in this manner. 

A general idea of the productions from a twiner is 
given below—for a rim shaft speed of 600 to 800 revs. 
per minute and for a week of 55 hours: 

2 fold 20s counts 42 ounces per spindle. 


> “ 30s “ 31 “ “ “ 
2 “ 40s “ 20 “ “ “ 
‘ “ 50s “ 16 6“ “a “ 
° “ 60s : “ 14 “ “ “ 
2 “ 70s “ 11 “ “ “ 
2 “ 80s “ 9 “ “ “ 
2 “ 100s “ 6 iT) “ “ 


(To be Continued.) 
PREPARATORY TO SPINNING. 
BY ROBETR C. CHILD. 
(Concluded from November.) 


Much of the bale-breaking is now done on hopper-and- 
spiked-feed-lattice machines, whose operation is rather to 
comb off the bale-lumps an even stream of fiber, than to 
tear apart the hard masses. 

Much has been done toward effecting economy in the 
transportation of the cotton from place to place in the mill. 
The old English practice early brought out the lattice con- 
veyor or series of wooden slats bolted to fabric or leather 
belts running on pulleys, as a convenient device, and simi- 
lar structures persist at the feed ends of most textile ma- 
chines handling masses of fiber, and as carriers for bats 
or fleeces. The machinist has done a good deal toward mak- 
ing such conveyors, use less power, with improved bearings 
and lubrication and better and cheaper construction. Of 
late years, the pneumatic pipe has superseded mechanical 
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conveying everywhere it could conveniently be applied. 
The simple draft-pipe, easily controlled and erected, now 
connects the bale-room with the mixing-room and the 
opener-room, and goes through the opener and scutchers. 
A few simple grids and screens in tnis pipe serve to take 
out a great deal of the sand and dirt. 

The opener-beater really begins the reduction of the 
fiber-mass to a bat, which will after a while become a 
earded fleece, or condensed sliver, and then a roving. The 
elements that should make up such a machine are fairly 
obvious, but it is still undergoing improvement, which if 
not radical, is still material. The object here is three-fold; 
to tear up lumps, to beat out more impurities, and finally 
to make a saturation of the stream of air through the ma- 
chine with the floceulent and opened cotton from which an 
even bat can be deposited. The older machines of this sort 
—willows and poreupine openers—differed from each other 
in little except the form of the tearing and beating in- 
struments mounted on the large horizontal beating drum, 
which, rotated at high speed, violently struck the incoming 
flow of cotton as soon as it passed the slowly-moving feed- 
rollers, and beat it violently against the surrounding grid 
or grate-bars, finally delivering the cotton by the blast from 
the drum, over more dust-catching grate-bars to.a conden- 
ser or to the next machines. Such machines do a great deal 
of damage to the fibers, and this effect has been much pal- 
liated, if not altogether removed, by very careful design of 
the beaters proper, by elaborately careful adjustments of 
the grate-bars, and by cushioning the surface over which 
the incoming mass of cotton is first struck by the beater. 

Two very great improvements within comparatively re- 
cent years, have been made at this point in the process. 
One of these is the Crighton vertical beater opener. In 
this machine a conical beater on a vertical shaft, armed 
with blades, some of which are very slightly inclined to the 
axis, rotates at. high speed in a conical basket of grate-bars. 
A flue for the unopened cotton enters the bottom and smal- 
ler end of this device, and a delivery flue leaves the larger 
top. This simple device automatically utilizes the difference 
in specific gravity between an unopened lump of cotton and 
that which has been beaten open sufficiently. The heavier 
lumps can not rise through the beating cone under the 
gentle upward draught of air created as a resuit of the 
conical form of the rotating element, and hence are repeat- 
edly thrown against the grid, while the more open cot- 
ton passes from the machine as soon as it reaches the 
right condition. The foreign matter and dust beaten 
through the grid falls into a casing forming a dead-air 
space around the drum. There may be several of these 
drums in series. 

The other large improvement was the automatic evener 
device for maintaining a constant volume of fiber per 
unit length o fthe bat delivered by the opener. The prin- 
ciple of this device, which dates from 1870, is to control 
the speed of the feed-rolls for the beater so that it shall 
vary inversely as the absolute volume of the fiber between 
said feed-rolls. The consistency of the incoming cotton 
ean not be uniform, and if a large lump is offered the feed- 
rolls at one part of their length, and a thin mass elsewhere, 
at one time, less cotton would pass through at a constant 
speed than if several large lumps or an. even thick mass 
were presented between the rolls, and the amount flowing 
through the machine as a whole in a given time would be 
variable and irregular, preventing the very desirable even- 
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ness of bat sought constantly from the beginning of the 
process. 

To accomplish this automatic relation between the speed 
of the feed device and the area of the cross-section of the 
incoming supply at the feed-roller ,the ingenious devices 
now in use have proven most effective. They consist first in 
providing one side of the gorge or throat through which the 
unopened bat is moving with a divided and movable wall, 
formed by the ends of such levers as were described above 
in connection with the bale-breakers. The other side is 
the straight surface of the fluted feed-roller.. The sum of 
the distances of these pedal-levers from the rollers will 
vary as the area of the cross-section of the incoming sup- 
ply, integrated to units represented by the width of each 
pedal-lever. The more levers there are, the more accurately 
will the total of their distances from the roller represent 
the mass of the cotton being operated upon. The original 
device for determining the average displacement of these 
levers was a system of free linkages like the single-tree of 
a carriage; each pair of neighboring levers was connected 
by a link, whose centers were linked in pairs to other links, 
until at the apex one link was connected by its middle to 
the device for inversely changing the speed of the feed- 
roller. This consisted of a pair of cone-pulleys,: a belt, 
and a belt-fork shifted by the single-tree link. 

A cheaper construction, equally effective, was to connect 
the pedal-levers through freely-swinging rods to a system 
of aligned wedge-shaped blocks, held in line between chan- 
nel-irons, with a free roller between each of the adjacent 
pairs of wedge blocks. If the blocks at one end were held 
laterally fixed, the movements of the intervening wedges up 
or down would at the other end of the system result in a 
lateral movement of the last wedge-blocks proportional to 
the average displacement of the pedal lever, which could 
be utilized, in the same way, to shift the speed-changing 
device. 

This mechanism has many variants, and it may be used 
either at the opener-beater or at the scutchers, which are 
not essentially different from the openers. The Crighton 
opener has-no feed-roller, being fed by an air-flue, and to 
avoid a separate construction to accommodate this evener 
mechanism, and partly because that device by its air-flota- 
tion effect does alone much of the work required of the 
evener, the pedal-lever device is used with the following 
seutcher when a Crighton opener is employed. 

The scutchers practically complete the separation of 
heavy foreign matter and dust, and of the cotton itself into 
masses capable of free flotation in an air-current and not 
noticeably different. from each other in specific gravity. 
The air-current in the finisher-seutcher should be com- 
pletely filled with floating cotton so light and open that the 
cuirent carries a uniform weight of fiber per cubis foot. 
The revolving screens of the condenser at the finisher- 
seutcher should receive this floating cotton with a relatively 
absolute uniformity of rate of deposit... The condenser 
bats may be calendered and rolled. into laps at the opener 
and at each scutching machine, but it is perhaps better 
practice to convey the air-carried cotton from each ma- 
chine to a condenser situated near the feed-end of the next 
machine, and to form a lap only at the end of the opening 
and seutehing series. By that time the cotton ought to 
be perfectly free from all dust and heavy impurities. It 
is necessary to rely on the cards to take out the mechani- 
eally different impurities which weigh nearly the same as the 
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fiber. Jute bagging, leaves in fine strips, fine pieces of boll, 
and the exasperating nep, as well as too short and imma- 
ture fibers, are still in the now greatly perfected bat, and 
must be got rid of before spinning. The carding engine can 
be made to do everything but bale-breaking, but it is not 
very good for a machine so delicate to burden it with un- 
necessary work. 

The drawing-frame takes a number of slivers, puts them 
together into one, and makes a much longer sliver of it. 
It is startling to realize that only sixty years ago little or 
nothing had been done to improve over the mere doubling 
and drawing to secure evenness. In 1850, W. Hayden, and 
in 1851 Newell Wyllys patented machines (“railway 
heads”) in which the size of the drawn sliver controlled the 
draught, or relative speed of succession drawing-rolls. 
These devices have been much improved upon; irregulari- 
ties in operation have been counterbalanced by improving 
the means for detecting variation in the volume of the 
sliver, and especially means have been found to vary the 
draught proportionately, not to the finished drawing, and 
hence after the variation has occurred, but to detect varia- 
tion in the sliver immediately before it is drawn, so as to 
compensate for error as it occurs, not after the occurrence. 

Drawing-frames have had good mechanical skill devoted 
to their perfection, and nothing about them has estaped 
persistent improvement. The rolls themselves, the devices 
for maintaining the right pressure between the rollers, the 
change gears for controlling the draft, and very elaborate 
and sensitive stop-motion devices are being improved or 
freshly designed constantly. 

The combing-machine alone has been a fruitful field of 
endeavor. Its capacity to discriminate between fibers of 
different lengths makes it essential in manufacture from 
some of the most valuable cottons, which are debased by 
the presence of short fibers which would seriously impair 
the high-grade yarns. The Heilmann type of comb, in- 
eluding Nasmith’s improvements, and now universally used, 
is a complex machine in which there is hope for simplifica- 
tion and cheapening not yet realized. 

What has been done to improve the slubbing frame, 
intermediate, and roving-frame is again a story of detail 
and machine builders’ invention rather than of any broad 
functional change. Nevertheless, the modern machines are 
very much better machines than even their immediate ances- 
tors. The slight twisting done on them is still done by 
flyers, and under no disadvantage from having to attempt 
excessive speeds. The winding and building motions are as 
various as in spinning frames; indeed, it is easy to look 
upon these machines as uniting the final end of the drawing 
frames, holding to drawing-frame structures, with the prim- 
ary end of the spinning frames, holding to spinning struc- 
tures. Whenever anyone has made an improvement in 
either drawing-frames or anything but the twisting parts 
proper of spinning-frames, it can naturally find use also 
in the slubbing, intermediate, and roving set of implements. 

The vast improvement in carding machines is in itself 
a long subject, which can not be more than mentioned in 
passing. As in the other machines, it has been chiefly a 
matter of improved construction in detail, very effective 
in the aggregate, however little it has involved radically 
new ideas in or functions of the operative elements of 
these machines. 


Corton is the leading textile paper in the South, 
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PROCESSES IN COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


THE Carp AND Its Functions. More FREQUENT GRIND- 
ING NECESSARY FOR LONG THAN FOR SHORT STAPLE 
Corron. Parts oF THE CARD SHOULD BE 
CAREFULLY SET. How THE CLOTHING 
SHovutp Be ApPpLieD. THE WIRE. 

Tue Drart. 





BY CHARLES E. BARNHARDT. 





(Continued from November.) 





It is very necessary in order to produce good results 
that the clothing of the cylinder and doffer be kept free 
from an accumulation of short fibers, neps, ete., and for 
this reason the stripping should be closely attended 
to. If the cotton used is in a fairly clean condition twice 
a day is often enough for the card to be stripped, however, 
if the stock is short and dirty the stripping ‘should be 
done three or four times a day. The stripping is done 
with a roller, the sutface of which is covered with clothing, 
the wires of the ¢lothing being bent similiary to the ecard 
clothing teeth. The stripper roll stands should be set so 
that the wire from the roller will penetrate about one 
eighth of an inch into the eard clothing. In stripping the 
eylinder the surface speed of both the stripper roll and 
cylinder are in the same direction. However, as the speed 
of the stripper roll is very much greater than that of the 
cylinder the object is easily accomplished. In stripping the 
doffer the speed of the roll is in the opposite direction 
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to that of the doffer, but the wires of each are bent in 
such a direction that the work is readily done. After the 
operation the strippings are removed from the stripper 
roll by means ‘of a hand eard. At times the teeth of the 
flats become slightly rusty, and in cases of too heavy grind- 
ing the points of the wire become rough causing the 
fibers to hang to them. To remedy this trouble the burnish- 
ing brush is used. This brush consists of a wooden roll 
the surface of which -is covered with straight wire fillet, 
and should be set so that its teeth will penetrate the cloth- 
ing about one-sixteenth of an inch. The flats can be bur- 
nished while the machine is in ordinary use. The burnisher 
is also often used for this same purpose on the cylinder 
and doffer, and when applied to these parts the stands 
for holding it are adjusted in such a manner that the 
burnisher will act on the cylinder and doffer at the same 
time. 

The interval between which the cylinder and doffer 
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should be ground depends on the amount of work the card 
is doing and the grade of cotton used. If long staple 
cotton is being used, more frequent grinding will be re- 
quired than if short cotton is being worked. Ordinarily the 
card should be ground once in every three or four weeks, 
and it is always better to give frequent and light grinding 
than to wait until the wires have become so dull that a 
heavy grinding is necessary to put the surface in good 
working order. Before setting the grinders to work the card 
should be run until all of the flats have passed the 
stripping brush, the cylinder and doffer should be thor- 
oughly stripped out and all the waste from underneath 
the card removed, since very often the emery surface of the 
grinder will strike sparks of fire in coming in contact with 
the wire and if there is cotton embedded in the clothing it is 
very apt to be ignited. 

Before commencing to grind, the eylinder and doffer 
should be slowly turned round by hand and any places 
where the clothing is faced or jammed down should be care- 
fully straightened up by means of a knife blade or a piece 
of leather rubbed against the points of the wire. 
Pi Nene = 
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ordinary operation, thus there is no loss in production from 
this procedure. : 

The long roll grinder, which is a solid roll about seven 
inches in diameter extending across the whole width of the 
fiat, the surface of which is covered with an emery fillet, 
is used for grinding the flats. All revolving flat cards are 
provided with a flat grinding device the object of which 
is to present the teeth of the flats .o the grinding roll in 
the sume position as they are to the cylinder when working, 
provisions being made for maintaining the heel of the 
flat, which is so essential to good carding. 

The setting of the grinding rollers is done entirely by 
ear, and is a matter which requires considerable experience 
and extreme care. A person of experience can readily tell 
by listening to the noise of the grinder whether it is set 
for light or heavy grinding. It sometimes happens that 
the clothing is hooked on account of the grinders being 
set too heavy. When this happens the ecard is unfit for 
use and ean only be remedied by a light grinding with a 
long roll grinder, several days being often required for 
erinding off the hooked points of the wire. 
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The traverse grinder is ordinarily used for grinding the 
eylinder and doffer. This grinder consists of a roller 
which is about seven inches in diameter with a four-inch 
emery covered face, this roller being mounted on a shell of 
the same length as the width of the cylinder. This shell 
has a slot extending throughout its length and within the 
shell is a reciprocating screw, the grinding roller being 
connected to this serew by means of a dog which extends 
through the slot of the shell and slides in the threads of 
the screw. Thus it will be seen that by means of a pulley 
placed on the shell at one end of the grinder, and another 
pulley on the screw at the other end, the grinder receives 
its motion, and the roller is given a backward and for- 
ward motion over the shell. It must also be noted that 
in grinding, the cylinder is run in the opposite direction 
from that which is required in carding, this being accom- 
plished by crossing the driving belt. The doffer is driven 
by a belt from the pulley on the eylinder shaft which in 
earding is used for driving the licker-in, the direction of 
speed being the same as in carding but at a very much 
higher rate. The flats are ground while the eard is in 


The proper setting of the different parts of the card in 
relation to each other constitutes one of the most important 
factors in relation to the quality of its product. The doffer 
should be set to the eylinder each time the card is ground, 
while the other part# do not require setting so often. 
However, all the parts should be gone over and carefully set 
at least once every four or five months. The following 
list of settings will be found to give good results in ordin- 
ary practice. Cylinder to doffer 5/1000”; flats to cylinder 
7/1000” ; licker-in to cylinder 7/1000”; feed plate to lick- 
er-in 5/1000”; doffer comb to doffer 7/1000” to 12/000”; 
flat comb to flats 9/1000” to 11/1000”; front stripper plate 
to cylinder (top and bottom) 22/1000” to 34/1000”; mote 
knives to licker-in 5/1000”. The cylinder screen should be 
set about five-sixteenths of an inch from the cylinder at the 
doffer end, and about 34/1000” at the licker-in end. 

The above settings will be found approximately correct 
for ordinary cotton in spinning about No. 30 yarn. 
However, these settings are sometimes varied from an ac- 
eount of certain conditions, for instance it sometimes hap- 
pens that more or less strippings are to be extracted, and 
in this case the stripper plate is adjusted to give the re- 
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quired result. On starting up a card after it has been 
reset, any undue noise or rubbing should be carefully lis- 
tened for, as very often some of the parts are set a little 
too close and if allowed to remain so will result in facing 
the clothing. 

The clothing or fillet used for covering the cylinder and 
doffer is made in strips, that for the cylinder being made 
about two inches wide, while that for the- doffer is about 
one and a half inches, and of the required length to cover 
their entire surfaces. The clothing is fastened by being 
tacked to wooden pegs which are driven in holes bored 
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Start the third small row about one and three quarter inches 
below the second and pull out one and three quarter inches 
below the second. Do the second, third and fourth large 
rows in the same manner, and when this is done the taper 
should extend to about one-half the circumference of the 
cylinder. Then cut the fillet straight to the end, which will 
be in the middle of it. This taper is always out before 
the end of the fillet is tacked to the cylinder. Tack 
this end of the fillet to the cylinder with the edges 
of the clothing and fillet even, and turn the cylinder around 


one time. When the fillet meets the end just tacked to the 


MMVOUS POSITIONS OF FLAT WHILE GHINGING 
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in the iron cylinder and doffer and cut down even with 
their surfaces. A hardened tempered steel wire of the 
best quality is used for the the teeth so that they will 
not bend too easily. The foundation for holding these 
teeth should be of material which has as little stretch as 
possible, it being necessary, however, that there shall be 
enough elasticity about it to allow the teeth to spring back 
to their correct position when there is undue strain on them. 
The foundation, technically known as “cotton, wool and 
rubber” is generally used for the cylinder, while “cotton, 
wool and cotton” foundation is most often used for the 
doffer flats. 

The clothing is applied to the card by means of a machine 
made especially for this purpose, and on account of the care 
required, in order to produce a good job, the work is almost 
always done by an expert. The clothing is wound on the 
surface of the cylinder spirally, and on account of this the 
teeth must necessarily strike the fibers at a slight angle. 
The object is to apply the clothing in such a manner as 
will reduce this angle as much as possible. The tempera- 
ture of the room, when clothing, should be about ninety 
degrees, and the clothing opened up and allowed to remain 
in a roofn of this temperature for several hours before 
being applied . Before the first taper is eut the clothing 
should be wound on the cylinder at about a 250-pound ten- 
sion and allowed to remain for several hours in order to 
take out some of the stretch. 

The following notes in reference to cutting the tapers 
and applying the clothing will be of interest and value to 
any person interested. The teeth are set in the clothing in 
several different manners, the most ordinary way being 
known as the ribbed setting. In this style of setting the 
eylinder fillet is composed of eight distinct rows of wire, 
each of these rows being composed of groups of three 
wires, each group overlapping the other. Before starting 
to eut the first taper, mark on the piece of clothing the 
point with which it meets the end on going round the 
cylinder one time, less about six inches which amount the 
clothing will stretch when under tension, and begin at this 
point to cut the first taper. Start on the side of the fillet 
which will be on the inside surface of the cylinder and 
pull out the teeth of the first of the three small rows of 
wire—of which each of the eight large rows are composed 
of--about eighteen inches. Start the second small row 
about one and three quarter inches below the first and pull 
out about one and three quarter inches below the first, 


cylinder start from the side of the clothing next to it and 
pull out the wires and cut off the foundation in the same 
manner as at the end except that the half of the fillet, or the 
four large rows, are taken at the start and gradually tap- 
ered off to the edge. When this taper is complete the 
clothing is wound on the cylinder with about 350 pounds 
tension on the clothing machine, and tacked at intervals as 
required. 

Continue the operation of winding the fillet on the cylin- 
der and tacking it as required until the outer edge of the 
clothing is even with the outer edge of the cylinder, then © 
the finishing taper is ready to be cut. To accomplish this, 
pull out the wire and cut off enough of the foundation so 
that the edge of the fillet will be even with the edge of 
the eylinder for eight or ten inches. Have a gauge just 
the width of the four large rows of wire, and turning the 
eylinder backwards pull out enough wire and cut off the 
foundation as far back as is necessary to make the width 
of the gauge even with the edge of the cylinder. Then turn 
the eylinder forward again and pull out enough wire and 
cutting off enough of the foundation on the inside of the 
fillet as is required to make the outer edges of the fillet 
and eylinder even until the middle of the fillet is reached. 
At this point it will be found to meet perfectly by cutting 
it straight to the end. These same instructions apply to 
the elothing of the doffer, except that a six row fillet is 
used, each of these rows consisting of three overlapping 
rows of wire. Starting the taper in the same manner as 
with the cylinder, the first small row is pulled out for 
twelve inches, the second small row started about one inch 
below the first, and pulled out for about one inch below the 
first, ete., until the middle of the fillet is reached, which 
in this case is three rows instead of four as with cylinder 
clothing. Clothing is applied to doffers at about 250 pounds 
tension. Always begin clothing cylinder and doffer from 
the left-hand side. 

Before applying the clothing the back ofit should be 
thoroughly rubbed with the handle of a screw driver or 
something similar, in order that it will be perfectly smooth 
and none of the teeth will project from the back surface. 
Care must be taken that an even tension is maintained 
throughout the whole operation of applying the clothing, 
for if this is not done the clothing is liable to become loose, 
and when this happens it is necessary that it be removed 
and applied again under proper tension. 

With reference to the kind of wire used for the teeth 
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of the clothing there are several different varieties, the 
kind in most general use being known as the plough ground 
or side ground. In this style both sides of the teeth are 
ground by means of special emery dises, almost to the 
bend of the tooth. Thus it will be seen that this wire will 
present a sharper tooth than the round wire, even after 
having been ground a number of times. However, the ad- 
vantage claimed for the round wire tooth is that it will give 
a better quality of product, although a less quantity, than 
the plough ground from the fact that it deals more gently 
with the fibers and a more thorough carding ean be given 
without injury to the stock being worked. 

The output of production of the card is governed en- 
tirely by the number of revolutions per minute of the doffer 
and the weight of the sliver. The speed at which the 
doffer is usually run is from eleven to fourteen revolutions 
per minute. The draft of the card is usually about one 
hundred, the draft on this machine rarely ever being 
changed unless a number of yarn of some material differ- 
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Fas, Mass. 
ence in count from that being spun is desired to be made. 

To find the draft of a card multiply together the number 
of teeth in each driving gear, and this product by the 
diameter of the delivery roll, and divide the product thus 
obtained by the product of all the driven gears multiplied 
by the diameter of the feed roll. This result will give the 
draft of the card. 

To find the production of a card, multiply the number 
of revolutions per minute of the doffer by the number of 
inches delivered at each revolution, multiply the product 
thus obtained by the weight in grains of one yard of sliver, 
and this product by the number of minutes run per day. 
Divide this product by 7,000, which is the number of grains 
in one pound, multiplied by 36, which is the number of 
inches per yard, and the result will be the number of 
pounds of product that the card will turn out per day. 

Provisions must be made in the card rvom for providing 
the necessary amount of humidity which is so essential 
to good running work, more especially so if bleached or 
dyed stock is used, since a great deal of the oil which the 
fibers contain when in their natural condition is taken out 
in bleaching and dying. If the atmosphere is too dry it 
will cause electricity to be generated causing the fibers to be 
nclined to hang to the surface of the doffer, thus preven- 
ting the web from being properly removed by the doffer 
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comb, and the fibers will be inclined to stand out in the sli- 
ver instead of lying parallel as they should. This state of 
affairs can be best and most easily relieved by turning live 
steam into the room, this being done by having a steam pipe 
running the length of the room with small holes bored in it - 
at intervals through which the steam can escape in jets and 
thoroughly permeate the atmosphere. Even if the room is 
provided with humidifiers it is always desirable that ar- 
rangements are provided for turning in live steam since this 
will eliminate the presence of electricity more quickly than 
will the humidifiers. 
(To be continued.) 


GAUZE. 

We show herewith a process for weaving gauze or sim- 
ilar fabrics which consists in stretching a series of warp 
threads and in stretching a series of converging binding 
threads, two for each warp thread, one on each side and 
joining a little below the warp thread, then loosening one 
of the binding threads and tightening the other and raising 
the tight thread whereby the loose thread is drawn under 


the warp thread and the binding threads are elevated to a 
plane above that of the warp threads, then passing a woof 
thread between the warp and binding threads, then shift- 
ing the woof thread to its proper place and securing it 
by the binding threads, then loosening the tight binding 
thread and tightening the formerly loose binding thread, 
whereby the two binding threads are raised as before ex- 
cept on the other side of said warp thread, and passing 
the woof thread, and securing the same. 


Chemnitz stands twelfth in number of spindles, but 
is one of the most important cotton manufacturing towns 
in Germany. Its importance is due to the fact that it is 
the center of the German knit-goods manufacture. 


Hand shears for cropping.—The croppers were an im- 
portant class of operatives in the finishing industry. The 
smartness of the finish was affected by the nicety with 
which the pile of the fabric was leveled. The pieces were 
stretched in lengths in a frame, and the cropper, by means 
of the heavy shears, cut the fibers, to form an even pile on 
the surface of the texture. 


Raw cotton or flax, and cotton and linen goods can be 
rendered fireproof by means of sodium stannate, without 
subsequent treatment with solutions of metallic salts or 
ammonium salts. The goods may be impregnated with a 
solution (30 degrees Tw.) of sodium stannate, dried, and 
exposed to the air for some days, an insoluble fireproofing 
compound being thus formed in the fiber. 
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ForRMERLY GREAT CARE WAS EXERCISED TO ExCLUDE CorT- 
TON From Woon. Nor So Now. DveE To 
TENDENCY TOWARD CHEAPER GOODS. 





BY JOSEPH H. BARKER. 





The question of the use of cotton fiber in combina- 
tion with wool in the production of certain cloths of the 
woolen character, is at the present time receiving more than 
usual attention not only in the United States of America 
but also in Canada. 

In the woolen manufacturing countries of Europe, and 
particularly in England, the blending of these two raw ma- 
terials, composed as they are of fibers with such very dif- 
ferent characteristics (Fig. 1), has been for many years 
so carefully studied, and is now carried to such a pitch of 
perfection, that one might almost believe that no further 
development in their combination is possible; but we know 
that there is practically no limit to human effort and in- 
genuity, and it would be a mistake to assume that no further 
improvements and developments are possible. There is 
yet much to be learned in connection with the blending, and 
operation of the two fibers in combination. There appears 
indeed to be no conceivable limit to the manner and extent 
to which they can be used together; nor to the variety of 
goods for the production of which they are more or less 
suitable and often necessary. 

In order properly to appreciate the question uQder con- 
sideration, it should be understood that it is not a question 
of mixing wool with cotton for the purpose of making a 
cloth, in appearance or other characteristics, resembling a 
cotton cloth, but of mixing cotton with wool for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a product resembling woolen cloth 
in appearance and having more or less the characteristics 
of such cloth, which is a distinction of some importance, 
inasmuch as it indicates the principle on which the lines 
of manufacture must proceed. 

The introduction and use of cotton in the raw as well 
as in a partially manufactured state, in the form of hard, 
soft or faney yarns, into the manufacture of woolen goods, 
marks an era in the woolen trade. Formerly the greatest 
eare was exercised to exclude cotton in any form from the 
woolen mill; even the suspicion of its possible presence was 
almost a nightmare to the manufacturer. Those condi- 
tions and fears are, however, now changed, and equal care, 
ingenuity and skill are now exercised in blending and oper- 
ating them together, it may be in one case, or mixing to- 
gether the two kinds of fiber in their raw state in one 
homogeneous mass or blend, in such a way, that the fibers 
are indistinguishable from one another, and from which 
both warp and weft yarns are spun and combined in one 
and the. same cloth; or in the other ease, in using pure 
eotton yarns for the warp, and all wool or mixed wool and 
eotton yarns for the weft, or vice versa. 

The practice of mixing cotton with wool was limited in 
its inception, and was commenced under circumstances 
which caused it to be regarded in the light of a necessary 
evil and under which also great pains were taken to conceal 


its presence. Many temptations must at that time have be- 
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set those manufacturers who had a strict regard for truth- 
fulness. Not so, however, is it regarded at the present day. 
On the contrary, it is openly used and is generally re- 
gardad as an absolute necessity and of as much, or, in some 
cases, of even more importance than the woolen material 
with whieh it is blended, for upon it the manufacturer de- 
pends in many classes of goods, for the strength and sta- 
bility of his cloth; and such goods or some of them, are 
openly deseribed as “unions,” and the same is generally 
understood of those which are not so described. 

A short restrospect of the woolen trade may serve to 
indicate the reasons and the cireumstances under which cot- 
ton and every other vegetable matter was at one time so 
jealously guarded against, and as far as possible excluded 
from wooen mills; and how afterwards cotton came to be re- 
garded and openly used as a necessary and important part 
of the raw material in some branches of the trade. 

There was a period in the history of woolen manu- 
facture, when the idea of using anything but pure fleece 
wool as it is taken from the back of the sheep had not 
even been thought of. Shoddy and mungo [These two 
terms are synonymous in the United States. Editor] 
were unknown, and cotton ‘was shunned and avoided at 
all costs, as a thing totally unfitted for and absolutely 
detrimental to woolen cloth. In those early days the great- 
est care was taken to prevent any shred of cotton or in- 
deed of any other vegetable fiber from becoming even acci- 
dentally incorporated either in the blend or the cloth, 
for at that time, woolen cloths were almost without excep- 
tion made in plain wool-dyed colors, such as_ black, 
blue, brown, claret, olive, various shades of green, etc., 
with more or less descriptive names, and every speck of 
cotton, shive or other extraneous matter of white or other 
color different from that of the cloth, had to be most pa- 
tiently and laboriously picked out by hand, for to have 
left them in the cloth would have been sufficient to con- 
uewn jt and make it unmerchantable. 

This process of picking out the specks (which took 
place before the cloth was milled) was frequently a very 
expensive operation and was carried out by women called 
“burlers” who, for the purpose of their work, used small 
steel implements called burling-irons, which were about 
4%4 inches long and of the shape herewith illustrated . 
(Fig. 2). The process was called “burling,” and considera- 
ble skill was required, in taking out the “burls,” otherwise 
holes would appear whereever a burl had been removed. 
The cost of burling a piece of cloth, which at that time 
was 25 to 26 yards in length, was oftentimes as much as 
$2.50 to $3.00 per piece. Hence the necessity of great 
eare in preserving the blend, the yarns, and the cloth from 
contact with eotton or other vegetable fiber in any form. 

That the specks did occur in spite of all care, was due 
partly to the use of cotton cord for driving the spindles. 
The eord gradually chafed away, and occasionally broke, 
and shreds of cotton got accidently with the wool, and 
escaped observation. Further, the wool itself came from 


the Colonies then, as it does now, packed in jute cases; 
the bales were sewn with jute or hemp twine, and in cutting 
open the bales, shreds of twine and eanvas got attached 
to and mixed with the wool, and were invisible until after 


This 


the wool was dyed and had passed into operation. 
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has always been a difficulty in connection with the packing 
of wool, and is at the present time attracting and re- 
ceiving attention in all the wool consuming centers in 
Europe and America. 

Quite recently (Sept. 28, 1908) an experiment was tried 
in Bradford (England) of using an all-wool lining cloth 
between the jute ease and the wool. The experiment was 
made under what might be considered actual working 
conditions, in the presence of G. Dawson, Secretary of 
the Committee on Vegetable Matter in Wool, and other 
gentlemen, and was deemed to be quite satisfactory. In 
the experiment, hemp twine was used for sewing up the 
bale, but it is proposed, in order to still further safeguard 
the wool from vegetable fiber, to use a strong woolen thread 
in the future. This matter is also under consideration in 
America, and doubtless a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty will eventually be arrived at, as the subject is of 
great importance to makers of all-wool goods. 


A. A.l B. c 
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To proceed: In course of time,—now nearly 100 years 
ago,—there came the advent of shoddy and mungo, and 
with then came_many changes in the manufacture and com- 
position of woolen cloth, the general tendency of which was 
towards the production of cheaper and lower kinds of 
cloths, some of which were made of blends of: wool and 
mungo, or shoddy. Mungo, as a rule is so short in fiber, 
that it is not practicable to produce from it alone—that 
is without the addition of some longer and stronger fiber 
—threads sufficiently strong to bear the strain of weaving 
and the other processes; and it presently came about that, 
at first, from using a certain percentage of mungo with 
wool, the proportions were reversed and a certain per- 
centage of wool was mixed with the mungo, and as the 
demand for still lower goods continued the practice arose 
of substituting cotton for the wool, and the blends became 
mixtures of mungo and cotton which became all the more 
practicable as dyers became more and more expert in dye- 
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ing to a uniform shade, goods which were composed of wool 
and cotton. 

Eventually the practice of blending cotton with wool 
or other woolen material became so general that, at the 
present time, a very large proportion of woolen cloths con- 
tains more or less of cotton, and, in many classes of 
goods the cotton predominates; and in order to successfully 
operate such varied and mixed material, many changes and 
adaptions have been made not only in the methods of 
treatment, but in the machinery on which it is operated; 
ehanges which will presently be further referred to and 
described. 

(To be continued.) 


FINISHING OF COTTON-WARP WOOLENS. 


"'PFERENCE BETWEEN A SATINET AND A UNION CASSIMERE. 
DIFFICULTIES THAT PRESENT THEMSELVES TO THE F'IN- 
ISHER. THE FINISHER SHOULD BE EQUAL TO THE 
EMERGENCY. WHAT THE FULLING Soap 
SHoutp Be. Streaky Goons. 


BY JOHN F. TIMMERMANN. 


As there is quite a marked distinction between what is 
termed “satinet” and a so-called “union cassimere,” it 
may be well right here to give the salient points of diff- 
erence between the two. The point of difference between a 
satinet and union cassimere is found in the warp, for as 
a rule the former is made with a white cotton warp 
while the latter is made from black cotton warps. The 
union cassimere, however, is chiefly made in stripes and 
has therefore colored warp threads, beside the regular 
cotton warp, added to it, and these are usually of wool or 
its substitutes, according to the grade of the goods. 

There is, however, another class of goods which is a 
cross, so to speak, between the two, for while it is made 
of white cotton warp like a satinet it has a few fancy wool 
threads added to this warp, which, after the goods are 
finished, produce a pattern which it is easy to mistake as 
being a union. 

It is to the consideration of the finishing process of 
this latter class that we intend to devote this article for 
it covers the ground of finishing satinets completely, only 
the fact that there is a slight pattern to be developed must 
not be forgotten. It is an important fact, that in the fin- 
ishing of this class of goods difficulties will present themsel- 
ves which, in the run of finishing ordinary or even low 
grade woolen goods, are not to be met with. 

It is needless to say that these goods are very near to 
the lowest order of so-called woolen goods, but, after all, 
they are much to be preferred to some of the low-grade 
woolen goods which can be and are thrown upon the mar- 
ket at a less cost than satinets can be produced, for 
we must always remember that in the warp of satinets we 
have an article which will give better wear than the 
threads of which low-grade woolens are made, and if the 
filing is not altogether too low quite a serviceable garment 
may be made of satinets. 

The reason that the fabric is of a low order is the very 
reason why many difficulties present themselves which are 
not met with in other goods. Although the warp is white 
when the goods came from the loom to the finisher, he is re- 
quired to bring it out black and at the same time keep the 
woolen warp threads bright. On the face of it this would 
seem to be-quite easy of attainment, for all that is to be 
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done is to full the goods and wash them clean, and then 
color the cotton black. But when the thing is closely 
looked into it must be at once apparent that to do this 
would entail an expense for labor, as well as time, which 
the selling price of the goods will not warrant and there- 
fore the finisher is required to accomplish this in a less 
expensive manner. ’ 

In preparing the goods for the finishing process the 
usual procedure of boiling and sewing on of members 
is followed while the mending is not necessary. The boil- 
ing is of the crudest order and very little expense is re- 
quired for this part of the work. 

The next step, especially on medium and heavy weight 
goods is the napping on the back, for unless this is properly 
attended to the goods will lose much of their selling quali- 
ties. The black is supposed to be well covered, giving the 
appearance, at least, if it is not such in fact, that the 
goods are well felted. 

The great trouble confronting the finisher at most places 
where low grade goods are made, is the absence of proper 
machines to accomplish the end in the most expeditious 
character. It is a sad paradox in manufacturing that where 
up-to-date machines are most needed to reduce the labor 
cost, they are generally lacking, and the finisher is required 
to produce things in a makeshift manner. This may be 
seen in this matter of napping the back, for in the various 
mills almost all kinds of contrivances are used to do this 
work while in very few instances an up-to-date napping 
machine is found. However, that is the way it goes and 
the finisher must make the best of it or get out. 

The fulling capacity of the stock is generally of the low- 
est order, so that in this respect there is additional trouble to 
be experienced for the goods must be well felted or there can 
be no ready sale for them. In order to produce any kind of a 
felt on goods made of low grade stock, two things have to be 
carefully observed or the results will not be satisfactory. 
The first of these is the soap, and here is where the most 
diffienlty arises in many establishments, for the soap re- 
quired for a good felt is usually thought {to be too expen-, 
sive, although if a little reasoning is brought to bear upon 
this point and the matter is viewed from all sides, it will 
be found that a good palm oil fulling soap, is in the end 
the cheapest and best to use. Superintendents in their 
desire to put the goods out at the lowest cos/ are apt to 
look at this matter from the wrong side even though they 
know full well that the influence of a good soap will 
not only help to produce the felt they are after, but will 


also enhance the handle and feel of the finished product 


materially. The makeshift substitutes for soap, such as 
are made in some mills from red oil, ete., are by all odds 
the most expensive and least satisfactory in the end, yet 
in many places the finisher is obliged to worry along with 
them while in a few instances we even run across a man 
who as finisher, actually believes they are a good thing. 
But those cases are few. : 

The other point to be observed and guarded against 
is to keep the goods from being streaky. These streaks 
which often cause much trouble, are produced chiefly in 
two ways, that is either by allowing the goods too long in 
the mill, or by allowing them to run too dry. What is, 
therefore, required of the finisher on these goods may be 
summed up as follows: He is required to color the, warp, 
get a good felt, and keep the goods from being streaky, and 
to do this as expeditiously as possible, and at the least 
outlay for labor and supplies. Although this seems to be 
a tough proposition on low grade goods, yet it is not so 
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difficult of attainment as it looks to be, if a little sound 
reasoning, coupled with judgment and previous experience, 
is applied to the case. In order to obtain a good felt on 
any kind of low stock and at the same time not have the 
goods run too long in the mill os as to produce the streaks 
previously referred to,—which streaks are frequently called 
mill wrinkles,—it is necessary to crowd as much cloth un- 
der the rolls as possible. Put as much cloth between the 
rolls as the belt will earry or is able to pull through and 
keep in motion. There is no doubt but what the streaks 
referred to are nothing more nor less than mill wrinkles, 
and are caused by the pieces running too long in one posi- 
tion. 
(To be continued.) 


A NEW DEPOSIT OF FULLER’S EARTH. 


About a year ago a discovery of much interest to the 
dyeing and clothworking industries was made in South 
Staffordshire, England. It appears that, while sinking 
the shaft of a new limestone mine, the workmen came 
across, at'a depth of about 240 feet from the surface, a 
thick bed of what was considered at the time to be merely 
the ordinary clay of the district, and, consequently, aroused 
no interest. As its presence impeded the raising of the 
limestone, scientific investigation was decided upon, with 
the result that the presumed clay was officially identified 
as fuller’s earth. 

Samples were analyzed by chemists, inspected by geolo- 
gists, and experimented with by firms engaged in dyeing 
and finishing cloth, and the analyses and reports received 
from them confirm the identification. The analysts state 
that the earth is of very high quality, while the trade 
consumers are satisfied with its properties. 

As affecting the woolen and dyeing industries of York- 
sire, the west of England, and Scotland, it is pointed out 
that, Staffordshire being a Midland county, the cost of 
freight from there must necessarily be much less than 
from the South of England, whence supplies have hitherto 
been drawn. It is also claimed that the cost of mining 
and preparation is much less than in the South. These 
points in combination seem to portend that the advent. of 
the Staffordshire fuller’s.earth upon the markets will lower 
the prices, and that eonsumers—those in the North of Eng- . 
land and Seotland especially—will benefit. The bed of 
fuller’s earth is about 15 feet thick and extends for a con- 
siderable distance laterally, and it is computed that there 
is sufficient earth ready for mining to supply the whole 
of the requirements of the kingdom for many years to 
some. 

The discovery is all the more important in that deposits 
of fuller’s earth are comparatively rare. Really good 
qualities of the earth are very scarce, and the reports on 
the deposits discovered in Staffordshire leave little doubt 
that an exceptionally valuable mine has. been found.—Dyer 
and Calico Printer. 


Cotton manufacturing is an old industry in Germany, 
and before the introduction of machinery there were well- 
known centres of weaving, knitting, braiding,+lace-making, 
ete., in Saxony and on the Rhine. 





Saxony is the leading German State in cotton manufac- 
turing, and has nearly trebled its spindles in the last twenty 
years, but its increase has been even greater in special lines 
like those of knitting and embroidering. 
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KNITTING A RIBBED FABRIC WITH A FLEECING 
YARN. 

The object of the method here shown is for knitting a 
ribbed fabric with a fleecing yarn interlaced in a simple 
and expeditious manner. 

Fig. 1 is a view showing one-half of the cylinder cam 
box of the machine developed on a flat plane; Fig. 2 is a 
similar view of the other half of the cylinder cam box; 
Fig. 3 is a plan view of the yarn guides of the machine, 
and of the cams of the dial cam plate; Fig. 4 is a plan 
view, partly in section, of the fleecing yarn guide of the 
machine, Figs. 5 to 9, inclusive, are views of the machine, 
and Fig. 10 is an exaggerated view of.a piece of fabric 
produced upon the machine. 
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So far as concerns the general construction of the 
knitting machine employed the method here shown involves 
no material departure from ordinary practice, except in the 
means for maintaining the needle dial in a stationary posi- 
tion, and for imparting rotating movement to the dial cam 
plate, the scheme comprising mainly the combination with 
a rib knitting machine of a fleecing yarn guide, and a 
stiteh deflector. 

The mechanism which is shown herewith is what is 
termed a “two-feed” machine, that is to say, the cylinder 
eam-box and dial cam-plate have two sets of knitting cams 
which co-operate with two knitting yarn guides, so as to 
form two courses of stitches on each rotation of the ma- 
chine, although it should be understood that the scheme is 
equally applicable to a single feed machine, or to a ma- 
chine having more than two feeds, with their accompanying 
sets of cams. 

In Fig 3 the two yarn guides, are represented respec- 


tively at A and B, the yarn guides being mounted 
upon the dial cam-plate and rotating therewith in 
the direction of the arrow, Fig. 3, the knitting 
yarn being fed through an eye C, in each yam 
guide. At D, E and F, are represented respectively, the 
projecting cam, the guard cam, and the retracting cam of 
the dial cam-plate which operate in conjunction with the 
knitting yarn guide A, and at G, H and I, are represented 
respectively. the projecting cam, the guard cam, and the 
retracting cam of the dial cam-plate which co-operate with 
the knitting yarn guide B. The projecting cam structure, 
however, is formed so as to present a cam J considerably 
in advance of the cam D, so as to provide for a projection 
of the dial needles so far in advance of the knitting point 
as to provide for the proper action of the yarn guide and 
stitch deflector K, whereby the stitches are pushed outward 
upon the dial needles in order to permit of the laying of 
the fleecing yarn behind them by said guide. This cam J, 
however, is not essential, as the guide K may, if desired, 
push out the dial needles as well as the stitches. 
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One-half of the cylinder cam-box has the usual knitting 
cams, comprising a projecting cam L, and an adjustable de- 
pressor cam M, for operating the cylinder needles to re- 
ceive the knitting yarn from the guide A, and the other 
half of the cylinder has knitting cams comprising a lift 
cam N, and an adjustable depressor cam O, for operating 
the needles to receive yarn from the knitting yarn guide B, 
a lift and rest cam P, and a guard cam Q, following the 
cams L and M, and a lift and rest cam R and a guard cam 
S following the cams N and O. In addition to these two 
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seis of knitting cams there are, in the cylinder cam-box, 
a ieveumg cam % and a set of cams U and V, the former 
being @ iit Cal and We iatter a depressor cam. 

‘she interna: yarn guide # of the machine is intended 
tor the control ot tne ueecing yarn X which is ted through 
the tubwiar yarn guide, and a cam of the cylinder cam-box 
suises the cylinder needles behind and close to the end ot 
the finger W of the internai yarn guide A, so as to permit 
ot the placing of the fleecing yarn in the nooks of the 
needies, as shown in Fig. 6, atter it has been placed be- 
hind the dial needle stitches which have been projected 
by the action of the cam-face X of the guide, as in Fig. 
5. The draft upon the fabric prevents the cylinder wale 
stitches preceding those in the hooks of the cylinder nee- 
dles from heing pulled over said hooks when the dial 
stitches are projected as in Fig. 6. After the fleecing yarn 
has been iaid in the hooks of the needies the latter are 
depressed by the action of a cam, so as to draw slack 
loops of fleecing yarn of the required length to give the 
desired looped face on the knit fabric for fieecing pur- 
poses. (Fig. 7.) The cylinder needles are then raised 
to the clearing point, that is to say, they rise to such a 
point that both the knitting stitches and the loops of 
fleecing yarn wiil be slipped back of the latches of the 
needles, as shown in Fig. 8, and, when the needles are de- 
pressed the loops of fabric yarn and the loops of fleecing 
yarn will be cast together from the needles, over the new 
loops of knitting yarn (Fig. 9). As a result the fleecing 
yarn will be interlaced with the fabric without being knit 
into it, that is to say the loops of fleecing yarn will not 
be drawn through the loops of fabrie yarn (Fig. 10). 
be drawn through the loops of fabrie yarn. (Fig. 10). 


CHANGING FROM ONE STYLE OF WALE TO 
ANOTHER. 


The accompanying illustrations relate to that class of 
knitted fabries which are ribbed throughout but in which 
there are a greater number of wales in one portion of the 
fabric than in another. 

The object is to produce a machine-knit fabric of this 
character, in which the change is from ribbed web having 
the lesser number of wales to ribbed web having the greater 
number of wales, and in which, furthermore, the 
change can be readily effected by manipulation of the nee- 
dies and without stopping the machine or requiring the 
intervention ®f an attendant, the invention being therefore 
especially adapted for use in the manufacture of hosiery 
upon automatic knitting machines. 

In the accompanying drawings, Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
are views of fabrice made in accordance with the invention 
which are ribbed throughout, and in which the change is 
effected from web having the lesser number of wales to 
web having the greater number of wales; Figs. 5 and 6, 
are views illustrating the arrangement of needles and the 
eourse of the knitting yarn which may be adopted in 
producing fabric of the character shown in Fig. 1; Figs. 
7 and 8, are views illustrating the arrangement of nee- 
dies and the course of the knitting yarn which 
may be adopted in producing fabric of the character 
shown in Fig. 2; Figs. 9 and 10,are views illustrating the 
arrangement of needles and the course of the knitting 
yarn which may be adopted in producing fabrie of the 
character shown in Fig. 3; Figs. 11 and 12, are views illus- 
trating the arrangement of needles and the course of the 
knitting yarn which may be adopted in producing fabric 









of the character shown in Fig. 4; Figs. 13 and 14, are 
vertical sectional views of a sufficient portion of a knitting 
machine to illustrate the method of transferring a stitch from 
one needle to another; and Fig. 15, is a view of a special 
cylinder needle which is sometimes employed. 

The fabrie shown in Fig. 1, is one which is ribbed 
throughout but in which there is a thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. doubling, that is to say, one web has 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. more -wales. than the 
other. This fabric can be produced upon a machine of the 
character shown in Figs. 5 and 6, in which A represents 
the eylinder needles which are always in action, and B a 
cylinder needle which is out of action in’ knitting the web 
having the lesser number of wales, C representing dial nee- 
dles which are always in action and D dial needles which 
are in action during the knitting of the web having the 
lesser number of wales, but which transfer their stitches to 
the cylinder needles B in changing from the web having the 
lesser number of wales to that having the greater number 
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of wales. Dial needles E are out of action during the 
knitting of the web, having the lesser number of wales 
but are put into action so as to produce the extra wales C 
in starting the web having the greater number of wales, these 
dial needles E being shogged on their introduction so as 
to carry the initial loops G of the introduced wales C 
across the adjoining standing wales, and thus prevent the 
formation of eyelet holes. 

In the fabric shown in Fig. 2, there is a 50 per cent. 
doubling, or 50 per cent. more wales in one portion of the 
web than in the other. This fabric can be produced upon 
a machine of the character shown in Figs. 7 and 8 in which 
A and C represent, respectively, the cylinder and dial nee- 
dles which are always in action, H and I representing re- 
spectively cylinder and dial needles which are out of action 
in knitting the web having the lesser number of wales but 
which are brought into action so as to produce the addi- 
tional wales D and C in changing from one web to another, 
the dial needle being shogged so as to cross its stitch with 
that produced upon the introduced cylinder needle as shown 
at J and K in Fig. 2. In this fabric there is no composite 
wale produced by shifting a stitch from a dial needle to 
a cylinder needle, or vice versa. 

Fig. 3, illustrates a fabric in which the change is from 
a web having a one-and-one rib to a web having a two-and- 
one rib, this change being effected by introducing extra 
cylinder wales D, the arrangement of the needles in a ma- 
chine for producing this fabrie being as shown in Figs. 
9 and 10, each diel needle C being shogged across the cylin- 
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der needle H before putting the latter into action, and 
being then restored to its normal position after receiving 
the knitting yarn, so as to cross its stitch with the initial 
stitch J of the introduced wale D as before explained. 

Fig. 4, shows a fabric in which the change is effected 
from one-and-one rim to two-and-two rib by introducing a 
cylinder needle H and dial needle E alongside of each cy- 
linder and dial needle employed in knitting the web having 
the lesser number of wales, such arrangement of needles 
being shown in Figs. 11 and 12, and initial stitches J 
and K of the introduced wales being crossed in the manner 
before described in connection with the fabric shown in 
Fig. 2. 

In Figs. 5, 7, 9, and 11, the dotted lines represent the 
succession of needles to which the knitting yarn is fed in 
knitting the webs having the lesser number of wales, and in 
Figs. 6, 8, 10, and 12, the dotted lines represent the succes- 


Leg. 13 Fig. 14 











sion of needles to which the knitting yarn is fed in knitting 
the webs having the greater number of wales. 

The projection of the dial needles may be such as either 
to bring the stitches upon them, or precedently formed 
stitches, above the cylinder needles which are to engage 
the same. When the cylinder needles are projected so as to 
enter the stitches upon the dial needles, either of the nee- 
dles may be moved laterally to the extent necessary to 
cause engagement of the cylinder needtes with the dial 
stitches, and the dial needles can then be withdrawn so 
asto east their stitches onto the cylinder needles, when 
the eylinder needles engage stitches other than those 
upon the dial needles, the lateral movement referred 
to will not be necessary, as the slackening of the rib stitch 
on the withdrawal of the dial needle will cause it to engage 
with the cylinder needle which has previously entered the 
same. In changing stitches from cylinder needles to dial 
needles the cylinder needles will be provided with projec- 
tions of butts, such for instance, as shown ot Fig. 15, for 
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stretching the cylinder stitches and permitting the dial nee- 
dles to enter and engage the same. 

Different yarns may be employed in either web when 
it is desired to produce a mixed or striped effect therein 
by the use of yarns of different colors supplied to the nee- 
dles by different yarn feeds, but even in that case there will 
be courses of stitches knitted with a continuous yarn com- 


BLEACHING OF COTTON GOODS. 





By Henry Rowe. 





Composition—Cotton in its natural state is princi- 
pally composed of cellulose, and is accompanied by a small 
amount of natural impurities which average about 4 or 5 
per cent. The cellulose of cotton is a white substance 
belonging to the class of carbo-hydrates, that is, a class 
of organic bodies consisting of three elements, viz., carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, the two latter being present in 
the proportion in which they form water, namely, one part 
of hydrogen to eight parts of oxygen by weight—so that 
we may look upon cellulose as a sort of chemical com- 
bination of carbon and water; hence the term “carbo-hy- 
drate.” 

Action of Chemicals——The empirical forniula of cellu- 
lose is Cs Hi Os. It is insoluble in ordinary solvents, water, 
aleohol, ether, ete., but it dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, 
also in an ammoniacal solution of cuprie hydrate. Cold 
dilute mineral acids have no action, but if allowed to dry 
upon the cotton they gradually become concentrated, and 
then tender the fibers. The same corrosive action takes 
place if cotton impregnated with such acids is heated. The 
process of “extracting” or “carbonising” woolen rags con- 
taining cotton (i. e., destroying and removing the cotton) 
by means of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is founded on 
this fact. By a brief immersion in a mixture of one part 
strong sulphuric acid and one part water, cellulose in the 
form of paper is converted into vegetable parchment. By 
the action of a mixture of strong nitric acid and sul- 
phurie acid, cellulose is converted into nitro-cellulose, a 
compound in which nitric peroxide has replaced some of 
the hydrogen of the cellulose. Cotton is not so readily aff- 
ected by alkalies as it is by acids, and in this respect is just 
the reverse of wool. 

Cotton may even be boiled for several hours with weak 
caustic alkalies, if care be taken that it is immersed below 
the surface of the solution; but under some circumstances 
the combined action of steam, air, and alkalies especially 
lime, will tender cotton, and such conditions must be 
guarded against during certain of the operations of bleach- 
ing. The action of strong solutions of caustic soda, or 
potash, is very remarkable. If a piece of calico be steeped 
for a few minutes in a solution of caustic soda of about 
10° Tw. (sp. gr. 1.25), it assumes quite a gelatinous and 
translucent appearance. When taken out and washed free 
from alkali, it is found to have shrunk considerably and 
become much closer in texture. If a single fiber thus 
treated be examined under the microscope it is seen to 
have lost all its original characteristic appearance. It is 
no longer flat and spirally twisted, but seems now to be 
thick, straight, and transparent. : A transverse. section 


shows it to be cylindrical, while the cell walls have con- 
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mon to both webs, although the term “continuous” does 
not necessarily imply unbroken continuity, as yarns of 
different color or character may be used in different por- 
tions of the web, so long as the meeting ends of the yarns 
overlap or provide for a continuous feed of yarn to nee- 
dles of one and the same machine. 





siderably thickened, and the central opening is diminished 
to a mere point. 
BLEACHING. 

Impurities —By natural impurities we understand ev- 
erything in the fiber except cellulose—that is to say, cotton 
wax, 4 small quantity of margaric acid, pectic acid, albu- 
minous matter, and coloring substances. The artificial im- 
purities—accidental or intentional—may amount in woven 
goods to 20 or 30 per cent. They consist of grease, starch, 
and other substances used in the sizing, besides oil from the . 
machinery. The removal of these impurities so that noth- 
ing but pure vegetable fiber may remain is the result 
sought in the highest grade of bleaching,—technically known 
as the “madder bleach,”’—because it was first applied to 
goods to be printed with madder colors. It is also used for 
cloths which are to receive light and pure colors. For 
goods that are to be dyed black or other dark shades, a 
less thorough treatment will be sufficient. For goods that 
are to remain white, a special bleach called a “market 


bleach” is given. 





WASHING MACHINE. 


Singeing.—Previous to the bleaching operations proper, 
piece goods are usually stamped with gas tar, or some other 
substance capable of resisting the bleaching process, in 
order that they may be afterwards identified. After being 
marked, the pieces are stitched together, end to end. They 
are then passed through the singeing machine in order 
that the fine loose down may be burned off the surface 
of the cloth, if this down, or lint, is not removed, it will 
interfere with the looks of the goods after they are printed, 
or finished. The singeing is done by running the cloth 
quickly over red-hot copper or iron plates, or through a so- 
called gas singeing machine (see illustration), After pas- 
sing the cloth, either through the gas singer or over the hot 
plate singer, the cloth, either should pass immediately 
through a trough filled with water, or through a pair of 
draw rolls, the bottom one dipping into water, which will 
damp the goods and thereby extinguish any sparks. 

After Singeing.—The goods are drawn from the singe- 
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house through porcelain or glazed earthenware rings, com- 

_ monly called “pot eyes” through a washing machine and 
plaited down “in bins” or on a small platform called a 
stillage in the bleach-house, where they are allowed to lie 
several hours, this will soften the goods and is called the 
rot steep, or gray wash, and is the first part of the bleach- 
ing process. The goods are now in the rope form and will 
continue thus until they are bleached when they will again 
be opened out to their full width for the drying or finish- 
ing process. ; 


REEL REEL 






SQUEEZE ROLL 


A SQUEEZER. 


Finishing Process—The second process in bleaching, 
called the “lime boil” is a very important one. This is to 
break up the wax pectose, and other foreign matters found 
in combination with the cellulose, and in practice there is 
nothing better for the removal of these substances than 
boiling with lime. The lime should be of the best quality 
and kept free from moisture and influences of the atmos- 
phere. It will be found that lime exposed to the atmos- 
phere will not slack like freshly burned lime. The lime 
should be well slacked before using, for badly slacked lime 
will be in a very porous condition, almost like sand, and very 
quickly absorbs carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, 
and is thus spoiled for the purpose of bleaching. 

If the lime is good and well slacked, it will have the 
consistency of fat in which state it is very impervious, so 
that the carbonic acid gas can not enter into and combine 
with it, and in this condition it will keep good for a long 


time. Having selected a good quality of lime, see that 


it is well slacked, for every ton of cloth that is’ to be | 


bleached take 100 pounds of lime and mix it with sufficient 


water to make it into a thin milky liquid, which should be | 


run through a sieve into the lining box, as great care must 
be taken that no large particles of solid matter come in 
contact with the cloth. If this is neglected much damage 
may result to the cloth. 

Boiling.—Having been run through the lining machine, 
the cloth is passed over reels into the kier. In filling the 
kier with cloth care must be taken that it is packed well 
and evenly. This is done by boys and is called plaiting 
down. When the kier is filled with cloth, water must be 
added, the manhole covers put on and screwed down 
tight, the steam turned on and the boiling continued, the 
length of time depending on the kind of kier and the 
pressure. In a closed kier, worked at a pressure of 50 lbs., 
the boiling can be completed in six hours. 

After the boiling is finished the waste liquor is drawn 
from the bottom of the kier, and the kier cooled off by 
letting in cold water. 

The cloth is now drawn from the kier through a wash- 
ing machine,which removes much of the lime and dirt that 
has been loosened from the cloth during the boiling. The 
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cloth then passes over a reel from the washing macame—————__ 
into a tank that contains a mixture of either hydrochloric 

or sulphuric acid, and water of 1° to 2° Tw. This is called 
the gray or brown souring. 

In the tank the cloth passes under a smooth bar of 
wood and up and through a pair of rollers which squeezes 
the cloth and allows the excess of liquor to run back into 
the tank. This machine is called a squeezer. The cloth 
passes from squeezer over a reel into a bin and is allowed 
to lie several hours. 

The cloth is next washed in the washing machine, which 
must be supplied with a plentiful supply of pure, running 
water. It passes from this machine over a reel into the 
kier and gets what is called the white or soda boil with a 
liquor or solution made of soda, ash, and rosin, or soap. 
The proportions differ according to the fine or coarse con- 
struction of the goods, but for ordinary shirting of 4 yards 
per pound, 100 pounds of soda ash and 30 pounds of 
rosin is sufficient. The boiling and time is carried out 
very similar to the lime boil previously mentioned. After” 
the goods are boiled they are drawn from the kier through 
the washing machine, and through a tank and roller similar 
to the squeezer. This tank contains a clear soution of 


chloride of lime, and is called chemic. The goods leave this 
machine over a reel and are plaited down into bins, and al- 
lowed to lie until white enough. The strength of the chlor- 
ide of lime solution depends on the grade of cloth, a fine 
texture taking a much weaker solution than a coarse, heavy 
colth, but it should range from 14° to 2° Tw. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF A BLEACHERY. 

After the goods are white enough, they are washed 
and passed into a tank with squeeze rolls through a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid from 1° to 2° Tw. left to lie a 
few hours and then given a thorough washing. They 
are now ready for drying or finishing. 


The unification of the German Empire in 1870 awakened 
the national spirit, and, encouraged by a firm central Gov- 
ernment, there began an agitation for the manufacture of 
cotton goods at home. 





Upright dobbie power loom.—A: loom used in the heavy 
woolen trade (Eng.) for the weaving of fancy fabrics, 
whieh has been almost entirely superseded by dobbie looms 
of improved construction. 
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stretching the cylinder stitches and permitting the dial nee- 
dles to enter and engage the same. 

Different yarns may be employed in either web when 
it is desired to produce a mixed or striped effect therein 
by the use of yarns of different colors supplied to the nee- 
dles by different yarn feeds, but even in that case there will 
be courses of stitches knitted with a continuous yarn com- 
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Composition—Cotton in its natural state is princi- 
pally composed of cellulose, and is accompanied by a small 
amount of natural impurities which average about 4 or 5 
per cent. The cellulose of cotton is a white substance 
belonging to the class of carbo-hydrates, that is, a class 
of organic bodies consisting of three elements, viz., carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, the two latter being present in 
the proportion in which they form water, namely, one part 
of hydrogen to eight parts of oxygen by weight—so that 
we may look upon cellulose as a sort of chemical com- 
bination of carbon and water; hence the term “carbo-hy- 
drate.” 

Action of Chemicals——The empirical forniula of cellu- 
lose is Cs Hw Os. It is insoluble in ordinary solvents, water, 
aleohol, ether, etc., but it dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, 
also in an ammoniacal solution of cupric hydrate. Cold 
dilute mineral acids have no action, but if allowed to dry 
upon the cotton they gradually become concentrated, and 
then tender the fibers. The same corrosive action takes 
place if cotton impregnated with such acids is heated. The 
process of “extracting” or “carbonising” woolen rags con- 
taining cotton (i. e., destroying and removing the cotton) 
by means of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is founded on 
this fact. By a brief immersion in a mixture of one part 
strong sulphurie acid and one part water, cellulose in the 
form of paper is converted into vegetable parchment. By 
the action of a mixture of strong nitric acid and sul- 
phurie acid, cellulose is converted into nitro-cellulose, a 
compound in which nitric peroxide has replaced some of 
the hydrogen of the cellulose. Cotton is not so readily aff- 
ected by alkalies as it is by acids, and in this respect is just 
the reverse of wool. 

Cotton may even be boiled for several hours with weak 
caustic alkalies, if care be taken that it is immersed below 
the surface of the solution; but under some circumstances 
the combined action of steam, air, and alkalies especially 
lime, will tender cotton, and. such conditions must be 
guarded against during certain of the operations of bleach- 
ing. The action of strong solutions of caustic soda, or 
potash, is very remarkable. If a piece of calico be steeped 
for a few minutes in a solution of caustic soda of about 
10° Tw. (sp. gr. 1.25), it assumes quite a gelatinous and 
translucent appearance. When taken out and washed free 
from alkali, it is found to have shrunk considerably and 
become much closer in texture. If a single fiber thus 
treated be examined under the microscope it is seen to 
have lost all its original characteristic appearance. It is 
no longer flat and spirally twisted, but seems now to be 
thick, straight, and transparent. : A transverse. section 


shows it to be cylindrical, while the cell walls have con- 
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mon to both webs, although the term “continuous” does 
not necessarily imply unbroken continuity, as yarns of 
different color or character may be used in different por- 
tions of the web, so long as the meeting ends of the yarns 
overlap or provide for a continuous feed of yarn to nee- 
dles of one and the same machine. 








siderably thickened, and the central opening is diminished 
to a mere point. 
BLEACHING. 

Impurities—By natural impurities we understand ev- 
erything in the fiber except cellulose—that is to say, cotton 
wax, a small quantity of margaric acid, pectic acid, albu- 
minous matter, and coloring substances. The artificial im- 
purities—accidental or intentional—may amount in woven 
goods to 20 or 30 per cent. They consist of grease, starch, 
and other substances used in the sizing, besides oil from the 
machinery. The removal of these impurities so that noth- 
ing but pure vegetable fiber may remain is the result 
sought in the highest grade of bleaching,—technically known 
as the “madder bleach,”—because it was first applied to 
goods to be printed with madder colors. It is also used for 
cloths which are to receive light and pure colors. For 
goods that are to be dyed biack or other dark shades, a 
less thorough treatment will be sufficient. For goods that 
are to remain white, a special bleach called a “market 
bleach” is given. 





WASHING MACHINE. 


Singeing.—Previous to the bleaching operations proper, 
piece goods are usually stamped with gas tar, or some other 
substance capable of resisting the bleaching process, in 
order that they may be afterwards identified. After being 
marked, the pieces are stitched together, end to end. They 
are then passed through the singeing machine in order 
that the fine loose down may be burned off the surface 
of the cloth, if this down, or lint, is not removed, it will 
interfere with the looks of the goods after they are printed, 
or finished. The singeing is done by running the cloth 
quickly over red-hot copper or iron plates, or through a so- 
called gas singeing machine (see illustration), After pas- 
sing the cloth, either through the gas singer or over the hot 
plate singer, the cloth, either should pass immediately 
through a trough filled with water, or through a pair of 
draw rolls, the bottom one dipping into water, which will 
damp the goods and thereby extinguish any sparks. 

After Singeing.—The goods are drawn from the singe- 
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house through porcelain or glazed earthenware rings, com- 
monly called “pot eyes” through a washing machine and 
* plaited down “in bins” or on a small platform called a 
stillage in the bleach-house, where they are allowed to lie 
several hours, this will soften the goods and is called the 
rot steep, or gray wash, and is the first part’ of the bleach- 
ing process. The goods are now in the rope form and will 
continue thus until they are bleached when they will again 
be opened out to their full width for the drying or finish- 


ing process. ; 
REEL REEL 


SQUEEZE ROLL 


Finishing Process——The second process in bleaching, 
called the “lime boil” is a very important one. This is to 
break up the wax pectose, and other foreign matters found 
in combination with the cellulose, and in practice there is 
nothing better for the removal of these substances than 
boiling with lime. The lime should be of the best quality 
and kept free from moisture and influences of the atmos- 
phere. It will be found that lime exposed to the atmos- 
phere will not slack like freshly burned lime. The lime 
should be well slacked before using, for badly slacked lime 
will be in a very porous condition, almost like sand, and very 
quickly absorbs carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, 
and is thus spoiled for the purpose of bleaching. 

If the lime is good and well slacked, it will have the 
consistency of fat in which state it is very impervious, so 
that the carbonic acid gas can not enter into and combine 
with it, and in this condition it will keep good for a long 
time. Having selected a good quality of lime, see that 


it is well slacked, for every ton of cloth that is’ to be | 


bleached take 100 pounds of lime and mix it with sufficient 
water to make it into a thin milky liquid, which should be 
run through a sieve into the lining box, as great care must 
be taken that no large particles of solid matter come in 
contact with the cloth. If this is neglected much damage 
may result to the cloth. 

Boiling.—Having been run through the lining machine, 
the cloth is passed over reels into the kier. In filling the 
kier' with cloth care must be taken that it is packed well 
and evenly. This is done by boys and is called plaiting 
down. When the kier is filled with cloth, water must be 
added, the manhole covers put on and screwed down 
tight, the steam turned on and the boiling continued, the 
length of time depending on the kind of kier and the 
pressure. In a closed kier, worked at a pressure of 50 lbs., 
the boiling can be completed in six hours. 

After the boiling is finished the waste liquor is drawn 
from the bottom of the kier, and the kier cooled off by 
letting in cold water. 

The cloth is now drawn from the kier through a wash- 
ing machine,which removes much of the lime and dirt that 
has been loosened from the cloth during the boiling. The 
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cloth then passes over a reel from the washing machine 
into a tank that contains a mixture of either hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, and water of 1° to 2° Tw. This is called 
the gray or brown souring. 

In the tank the cloth passes under a smooth bar of 
wood and up and through a pair of rollers which squeezes 
the cloth and allows the excess of liquor to run back into 
the tank. This machine is called a squeezer. The cloth 
passes from squeezer over a reel into a bin and is allowed 
to lie several hours. 

The cloth is next washed in the washing machine, which 
must be supplied with a plentiful supply of pure, running 
water. It passes from this machine over a reel into the 
kier and gets what is called the white or soda boil with a 
liquor or solution made of soda, ash, and rosin, or soap. 
The proportions differ according to the fine or coarse con- 
struction of the goods, but for ordinary shirting of 4 yards 
per pound, 100 pounds of soda ash and 30 pounds of 
rosin is sufficient. The boiling and time is carried out 
very similar to the lime boil previously mentioned. After” 
the goods are boiled they are drawn from the kier through 
the washing machine, and through a tank and roller similar 
to the squeezer. This tank contains a clear soution of 


chloride of lime, and is called chemic. The goods leave this 
machine over a reel and are plaited down into bins, and al- 
lowed to lie until white enough. The strength of the chlor- 
ide of lime solution depends on the grade of cloth, a fine 
texture taking a much weaker solution than a coarse, heavy 
colth, but it should range from 44° to 2° Tw. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF A BLEACHERY. 


After the goods are white enough, they are washed 
and passed into a tank with squeeze rolls through a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid from 1° to 2° Tw. left to lie a 
few hours and then given a thorough washing. They 
are now ready for drying or finishing. 


The unification of the German Empire in 1870 awakened 
the national spirit, and, encouraged by a firm central Gov- 
ernment, there began an agitation for the manufacture of 
cotton goods at home. 

Upright dobbie power loom.—A: loom used in the heavy 
woolen trade (Eng.) for the weaving of fancy fabrics, 
whieh has been almost entirely superseded by dobbie looms 
of improved construction. 
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A COLOR MEASURING INSTRUMENT. 


Standards of color are by no means so easily estab- 
lished and maintained as are those for distance, weight, 
strength and the like. The latter are tangible, and under 
similar conditions permanent. But color once established 
by means of a sample is subject to change by time and ex- 
posure. The mixing of certain proportions of specified 
color ingredients does not insure absolute similarity of re- 
sult because of the uncontrollable variation in the elements 
which make up the mixture. 

Scientists and experts have long sought for a simple 
means of measuring color and of keeping records of the 
same so that it can be easily reproduced at any time. At 
last it is believed that this has been accomplished in the 
colorimeter, invented by the distinguished optical expert, 
Frederie C. Ives. 










PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





THE COLORIMETER. 


With the Ives colorimeter the colors of objects, trans- 
parent or opaque, can be measured in terms of three iso- 
lated bands of spectrum colors, and recorded by three num- 
bers, as, for instance, red 50, green 5, blue 80, for a certain 
hue and brightness of purple. It is not even necessary to 
specify the color-indicating letters, since if the numbers are 
always given in the same order, the first is to be taken as 
red, the second as green, and the third as blue, and 50, 5, 
80 therefore means a definite color which ean be reproduced 
to the eye for matching in half of the divided field of the 
colorimeter, at any time, by first setting the seales to make 
the entire field an even white, and then moving the pointers 
to the recorded numbers on the respective seales. 

It is believed that the colorimeter will prove indispensa- 
ble to chemists, dyers, ete., and that when its importance 
is fully recognized it will be adopted in many other arts, 
trades and manufactures. 

The colorimeter consists of a rectangular box having 
at one end three juxtaposed apertures covered with color 
screens, respectively red, green and blue, and one clear 
aperture, all having adjustable shutters; in the middle, an 
optical mixing wheel and field lens with cireular aperture 
and prismaties central division; and at the other end an 
eyepiece. 
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We show herewith a perspective view of the instrument 
as in use, and a vertical section of the interior, and a hori- 
zontal section of the same. 

The colorimeter outfit should be permanently installed 
on a solid support at a north window, where there is a good 
exposure of sky for illuminating the background. An east 
cr west window can be used with the background at the 
south side, provided that the sunlight coming in the window 
is suitably sereened from the colorimeter and the observer's 
eyes. - In any case, the whole outfit should be screened by 
curtains if there are other windows in the room. 

Referring to the horizontal section G, R, B, are the 
green, red and blue color screens; D, the clear aperture. 
A is the optical mixing wheel, consisting of twelve convex 
lenses arranged on a circular base, which is revolved by 2 
small electrie motor to which it is attached. F is the field 
lens and C a wedge prism which divides the field by a sharp 
line in the middle. H is the eyepiece. J is a hinged front 
carrying objective lens K and prismatis lens L, and pro- 
vided with a spring clamp to hold a standard absorption 
cell. Assuming that the colorimeter is direeted towards the 
standard white background, when the eye is placed at H, 
the left half of the circular field at F will be illuminated by 
either green, red or blue light, according to the position of 
the lenses in the optical mixing wheel with respect to the 
axis of the colorimeter. Revolving the wheel slowly by 
hand, one color after another crosses the half field, in regu- 
lar procession. Revolve the wheel rapidly by means of the 
motor, and the three colors are so perfectly mixed in the 
field by persistence of vision that the result is a single even 
color, the character of which is susceptible of unlimited 
variation by alterations of the three color apertures, con- 
trolled by shutters which are operated by swinging levers 
on the outside of the case, and the colors measured in per- 
centages on the edges of scales suitably placed. 










VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL SECTIONS OF INTERIOR. 


At the same time that the revolution of the optical mix- 
ing wheel fills the left half. of the field with evenly mixed 
colors, it fills the right half with white light taken directly 
through the prismatic lens L and aperture D, and bent into 
the axis by the wedge prism C. The aperture D also has 
an adpjustable shutter, but without scale. Alterations of 
this aperture affect only the luminosity of the right field. 

If, now, the G shutter is open, but the R and B shutters 
closed, the left field of the colorimeter will appear a bril- 
Fant green. By closing the G shutter and opening the R 
shutter, it is made a brilliant red. By opening only the B 
shutter, it is made a beautiful deep blue. If two shutters 
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are open and one closed, the color may be lemon yellow (G 
and R), peacock blue (G and B), or red-purple (R and B). 
When the field is lemon yellow, slow closing of the G shut- 
ter will make it first golden yellow, then orange yellow, 
then orange, then scarlet, then red. Slow closing of the R 
shutter, instead of the G shutter, will give first greenish 
yellow, then yellow-green, and finally pure green. Various 
mixtures of R and B give various hues of purple, and va- 
rious mixtures of G and B earry through the various hues 
of peacock blue. The introduction of a little of the third 
eolor is equivalent to diluting these hues with white. 
When the G shutter is opened to its widest limit (100 
on the fixed scale), the R and B shutters may be opened by 


MARKET REVIEWS. 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET. 

The market on single skein yarns has materially ad- 
vanced, and on some of the numbers the mills are asking 
an advance from two to three cents a pound over what they 
have ‘beén getting. For instance, on 20/2 ply warps, a 
great many of the dealers placed orders at 1714 cents to 18 
cents, and these are now being offered at prices which are 
below the mill’s idea of cost. The advanced prices have 
checked consumption to a certain extent. There was, just 
prior to election, an enormous business placed at prices 
which the mills would not consider to-day. The prices on 
hosiery yarns have been made by Eastern spinners lower 
than the Southern mills are willing to consider. A great 
many of the buyers delayed placing their orders until just 
before election, and in some instanees, until after election, 
and have allowed themselves to get low on stock, and are 
now anxious for deliveries. On some spot lots buyers have 
been compelled to pay a fancy price in order to get deliv- 
eries. 

There is some complaint of mills who have authorized 
sales at certain prices, and who have taken orders at lower 
prices, but have refused to confirm them. 

On 20/2 the market has been very firm at, 1914 cents 
to 20 cents, although sales were made in the past few days 
at 19 cents, and this number was generally quoted by five 
or six different houses. Some mills have named as high as 
21 cents. 

On account of the prices which have prevailed, some of 
the mills, who have not made yarns for the past year, are 
preparing to start up, and others who are making cloths 
which are not selling, are making arrangements to put 
some of the spindles on yarns. The buyers in the mean- 
time have covered their wants comfortably ahead, and in 
‘some instanees are receiving yarn very much faster than 
they need it, but on account of the low price they are tak- 
ing it in and storing it. This state of affairs will have its 
effect when the mills come into the market for re-orders 
at the high figures. 

The prices given below are prices which goods have 
been sold at in some instanees. High grade yarns can be 
sold at a trifle higher. These prices are all much lower 
than a great many of the mills are quoting. 

The business conditions are very much improved since 
election, and everything points to a good business for next 
year. A great many of the weavers are approaching the 
end of their season. They claim that they ean get ad- 
vaneed prices on their own goods to warrant them in pay- 
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-trial and error to exactly the necessary extent to make the 


left field a white exactly matching the right field in hue. 
The R and B seales may then be set so that the levers, 
without altering their position, just touch (on their in- 
side edges), the 100 mark, on the edges of. the respective 


‘seales. The two halves of the field should then match both 


in hue and luminosity; but if the right field appears 
brighter or duller than the left, the shutter of the D aper- 
ture must be readjusted to make the most accurate match 
possible. Upon the accuracy of these two adjustments de- 
pends the degree of accuracy with which it is possible to 
make measurements. 


ing the advanced prices which the mills are quoting for 
forward business. 

During the past few days there has been an advance of 
two cents a pound in quotations from different mills on 
the same nurabers. For instance, on 20/2-ply quotations 
were made to-day from 21 cents down to 19 cents; last 
week quotations were made from 21 cents down to 18 cents. 
It is reported that some orders have been booked for good 
sized orders for 20/2-ply warps at 19 cents. 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKBEIN&. 


4sto8s.. . 
10s to 12s 


8-ply 8s uphoister: _.. 
4-ply 9s upholsterv......’ 


KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


There has been a material improvement in the knit-goods 
market during the past month, for all lines of manufacture. 
This condition is reflected in the resumption of operations 
on full time by nearly all the knitting mills, which have in 
hand orders to keep their machinery in operation. 

The improvement has been so great that it may be said 
that mills have jumped from almost absolute idleness to 
full time and full capacity, within a remarkably short time. 

The mills find it a difficult matter to secure a sufficient 
number of skilled operators to run their machinery. This 
is indicated in the large number of advertisements that 


appear in local papers for help. 
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Manufacturers seem to be highly gratified with the out- 
look, and there is a general belief that the industrial de- 
pression that has affected the mill operations the past year, 
is really at an end. 

We have reports from some of the knitting districts that 
a number of mills find that they will be obliged to tax 
their capacity to fill all orders they now have in hand within 
the limits set for the delivery of goods. 

The following interview with a large domestic hosiery 
manufacturer, by a representative of the Daily Trade 
Record, will be‘read with much interest: 

“There has always been more or less under valuation in 
hosiery notwithstanding the best efforts of the local ap- 
praisers to prevent it, but to-day the German manufactur- 
ers, through a system of averaging their selling prices, have 
brought it to apparent perfection. It is a well-known fact, 
which every buyer of hosiery who visits Chemnitz will 
admit, if he is so disposed, that German manufacturers 
freely and unblushingly offer certain quantities of merehan- 
dise worth $1.25 at $1 (thus paying a duty of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem and 50 cents per dozen pairs specific, whereas, 
if sold at their real value they would pay a duty of 15 
per cent ad valorem and 60 cents per dozen pairs, specific), 
provided certain other quantities of better goods are pur- 
chased at $1.50 and $2 per dozen, the German manufacturer 
making sufficient profit on the quantities sold at $1.50 and 
$2 respectively to average to him a satisfactory profit on 
the whole purchase. If asked for a price on each article 
separately he declines, saying that he is forced. to sell in 
conjunction in order to properly distribute the business on 
the various classes of machinery he is operating, thus keep- 
ing the proper balance in his plant; certainly an ingenuous 
explanation to say the least. Through this operation it is 
almost impossible for the local appraisers to establish and 
levy the duty on the actual market value, same being so 
adroitly appraised. 

“Tt is also a well-known fact—common knowledge among 
reputable and honorable importers of hosiery—that many 
German manufacturers feel that evasion of American tariff 
laws is justified by the fact that it is no offense against G-r- 
man laws to offer unscrupulous importers merchandise, the 
actual value of which is $1.15, on the following basis: $1 
to be paid by invoice and 15 cents in cash through the 
buyer’s German agent. By this process the dishonest Amer- 
iean buyer has an advantage over the honest importer of 
10 cents per dozen in the duty. The American wage earner 
receives less protection than Congress intended he should 


have.” 


THE COTTON MARKET. 





BY H. & B. BEER, NEW .ORLEANS. 





Specially Prepared for Cotton. 

Although the movement of cotton to market continues 
on a record breaking scale, supporting large crop ideas, 
the market not only maintains a steady undertone but 
shows a further moderate advance during the past month. 
The improvement is due to universal reports of trade im- 
proving in this country because of the recent presidential 
election having served to restore confidence. Gains are 
now almost universal, each week surpassing its predecessor 
in volume of trade, according to the latest of trade re- 
views, while manufacturing plants increase active capacity, 
and confidence is finding expression in extensive plans for 
the future. Further improvement is recorded in the pri- 
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mary market for textiles, sales increasing and prices hard- 
ening. 

On the basis of a normal supply and demand it is said 
to be becoming possible to justify moderate advances in 
quotations because production has been curtailed so long 
that deliveries are hard to obtain. In anticipation of such 
favorable trade conditions continuing, spinners of the world 
have taken thus far this season 2,969,000 bales of American 
cotton compared with 2,400,000 bales last year, or 569,000 
bales more than one year ago, 395,000 bales of which are 
credited to American spinners. 

During the week there was put afloat many preliminary 
crop estimates in advance of the issuance of the Govern- 
ment’s annual crop estimate, due December 7th, the figures 
ranging from 12,500,000 bales to 14,000,000 bales. 

The census report of to-day showed that 1,431,000 bales 
were ginned during the last period, November 1 to 14, 
against 1,172,000 bales last year and 1,656,000 bales year 
before last, or about as much as the average of the past 
two years, which was 1,414,000 bales, and was all that could 
reasonably be expected since ginnings thus far this season 
are about 2,330,000 larger than one year ago and about 
1,068,000 larger than year before last when the commercial 
crop was 13,511,000 bales, although an effort was made to 
make believe that 1,800,000 bales was not only possible, 
but probable. Had such been the case the market instead 
of seoring a slight advance, would in all probability have 
suffered an important decline. 

The effect of the census report on the market was not 
important, for, notwithstanding it to have been generally 
less than inconsistent predictions, a rise in values of only 
about 10 points was the result. Longs, however, contend 
that a greater percentage of the crop was ginned to 14th 
inst. than ever before, but even if the ginnings represent 
the largest percentage ginned to Nov. 14, on record, 72.8 
per cent. the indicated commercial crop would be about 
13,500,000 bales, while if only 70 per cent. has been gin- 
ned, the indicated commercial crop would approximate 
14,000,000 bales. In the matter of available supplies, the 
world’s visible supply of all kinds on November 20, was 
made up as follows: 


1908 1907 | 

Fo POPE Oe Te rT ae ee 3,532,000 2,928,000 
RE RN inks saie- nus cee Seek 559,000 799,009 
ROGGL GH EINER oo 655002 hve oh «1 4,091,000 3,727,000 


The above statement represents the world’s visible sup- 
ply which is divided thus: 


1908 1907 

Shenk at Tiweegeel i555 Se 484,000 644,000 
Stock at Manchester and London .... 48,000 64,000 
ied ah THN it ote Ks 156,000 120,000 
Stock at Hamburg and Bremen ...... 284,000 144,000 
Stock at other continental ports ..... . 47,000 57,000 
Stock at U. S. ports and 30 interior 

as Re PELE PE Pere ee oe 1,771,281 1,247,637 
Afloat for Europe from the U. S. .... 913,423 873,599 
Stock at Alexandria, Egypt .......... 192,000 167,009 
Stock at Bombay, India ............ 87,000 283,009 


Afloat from India and Egypt for Europe 108,000 127,000 
Total world’s visible supply of all 
kinds, American and foreign 4,090,704 3,727,236 


On the basis of an American crop of 13,500,000 bales 
there would still be 7,988,000 bales to come into sight com- 
pared with 7,588,000 balarice of last season and 8,528,000 
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balance of the season before last. As to the East Indian 
erop it is thought that it will be about 1,000,000 bales larger 
than last year’s yield of 2,444,000, five-hundred-pound bales. 
However, the yield of Egypt is estimated at about 200,000 
bales less than last season’s production of 1,296,000, five- 
hundred-pound bales, and it is because of prospects of a 
smaller supply of long staple cotton by Egypt this year, 
and owing to the small crop of staple cotton in Louisiana 
this year, that there has been more demand of late for this 
character of cotton for which a higher premium is now be- 
ing paid than at opening of the season. 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SHARES. 


Name of Mill High Low Name of Mill High Low 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co ...... 265 285 ##Great Falls Mfg. Co......157 149% 
Arkwright Mille ERSTE 95 93 Granite Mills ......... ..... .. 145 os 
Androscoggin Mills........ 18% 155 Gosnold Mills Co.......... 105 100 
Arlington Mills .............. 128 Grinnell Mfg. eo tele satidel ee 
Atlantic Cotton Mills. "40 60 Lawrence Mfg. C ..18734 180 

King Philip Stills 70 





Mass, Cotton Mills.........1 180 
Merrimack Mfg. Co...... 40% 82 
Merrimack Mfg, Oo. oe. hed 15 
Pocassett Mfg. C 127 
Pepperell if on. te 
Seaconnét Mills 
Trem’t & Suffolk Mills a1, 5 
Wampanoag Mills......... 974% 9 
Wamsutta Mills.......... 1254 126 











As is well known, a great number of the mordant dye- 
stuffs are fixed on the fibre by steaming a mixture of them 
with salts of chromic oxide, such as the acetate, formate, 
and_ bisulphite. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


Special Correspondence. 


During the month of November confidence has been 
gradually restored in the general cotton mill situation 
throughout New England, and December brings very en- 
couraging signs for the industry. Finished products have 
stiffened in price, raw material remains at an attractive 
point and orders appear to be more of a factor than at any 
time for nine months. The situation as a whole shows 
marked improvement over October with every indication of 
a further recovery before the turn of the year. 

The market for finished goods has broadened materially 
and the demand for all classes of grays and whites, which 
has been in evidence since the last week in October, clearly 
indicates that depleted shelves frightened buyers into or- 
dering sufficient to cover themselves over into the early 
months of the coming year. Converters have bid prices 
up from ¥% to % cents and there has been a great scram- 
ble to place contracts for early 1909 delivery at prevailing 
prices which show an average advance of 14 cents per yard 
for wide print cloths and 3/16 per yard for narrow goods 
over October prices. 

Heavy goods are not in so keen a demand because of 
the general opinion that there is still quite an accumula- 
tion of stock in the hands of the manufacturers. Ging- 
hams have scored an advance, although there is great dis- 
satisfaction over the method of advancing Amoskeag ging- 
hams by the selling house. Prices were advanced on both 
ginghams and ticks and the selling house notified customers 
that all unfiiled orders would be filled at the advanced 


COTTON. 


The Textile Mill Situation in New England and the South. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 
Quotations by F. C. Abbott & Co., 
Charlotte, N, C. 


Bid Asked 





Aiken Mfg. Co.........675 8 RI oihiter ssn scstbeccssicats 121 
American Pitts. Keats ae Langley Mfg. Co 90 «96 
Arkwright Mills............ a Linden, N: 

APHington . 2... 200... 20-00 166 Limestone ............. 
Avondale...................... 115 125 Loray, pref 1901...... 

Augusta, Ga. eS 70 well... 

pS PERIOD ay Mooresville, N.G 
Bloomfield................. .....: 118 Lumberton ...... 

Brandon Cot. Mills...126 181 Mills Mf 
Brookside........................ fat Modena Mills..... 

Capitol City, pref......... 6 Mollohon .. 

Snr osking Co... 100 = nee crt 8. 



















Clinton Olympia, Ist... 
Geneon, ESSE CURIE, ssiiaseetensn easerese 

Cliff: Pe) Re 150 

Ghiquols Cot. Mills.. ie er | nen ai tee ace 

| amram MIG. COnnencnce a Pelze eatisbaes ae 
spies gabon ccitianlgennsbt 117 Pell ity, com........ 95 

Dallas 3 Mfg. Co., Ala = Peil we pref..__......-. 400 a 

Rana. Ts Osis we Sibley. Co) iS ee 60 as 

Elmira, pret.. 6 Social Circle .99 

anaes & Phoenix 128% Soemwen.* — ie stchipiclodebosthg. 

) Pa a. ae Springste 

Edenton, N. C abe: tae Stateevilie ¢ Got. ‘Mill “Tis 

Exposition . 240 Trenton, N. ©..... ...-...---- pe 

Fairfield ...... -% 8 Tryon, N. O...........-....---. 148 

Florence, N. C....... 181 Tusvarors................-.--115 va 

Gaffney Mfg. Co........... 70 Tucapau, Se ERE = BE 

ene — Fae oni, 9536 
Gainesville .. os Union uffalo,ist | re 66 
Gibson 99 Union Buffalo, 2d peste 21 
Victor Mills,S8. C....... 12 181 


Gray Mfg Co............. ae 136 Warren Mfg. Co. ;prefias raat 
119 Washington Milis.... oie 
97 Washington Mills. pret. 118% 





170 Watts wascage ben 101 
os Ware shoais.............-....-- 
ie Whitney .............. 125 
ee Millis 8. C........... 107 Wiscassett 
Kesle 135 140 Woodside ........ 105 
Jno. P. ‘King Mfg.Co...90 96 Wood — wae 
Lanaster, com............ 16: Williamston ................. a, 


prices. Second-hands regard this as an injustice as it will 
cost them severe losses. At the same time this advance in 
price was made, which confirmed the restricted price method 
recently put into operation by the Amoskeag interests, the 
American Printing Co. posted a notice that they would 
discontinue their restricted price contracts and would not 
continue to ship their new lines*of American suitings direct 
to the retailer. The plan was unsuccessful, so Mr. Borden 
states. ‘ 

There has been heavy buying of raw material this 
month to. cover cloth contracts placed which were based 
upon raw material at prevailing prices. For the Jast three 
weeks every freight and passenger boat from Southern ports 
has been heavily loaded with raw cotton for New England 
mills. The agent of one of the more important transpor- 
tation lines stated to the writer that never in his 23 years 
of experience with this transportation company had he 
handled so many bales of cotton in three weeks, and he 
had never received so many urgent messages for tracers. 
This buying is the best indication possible that raw material 
is dragging on bottom prices and will see materially higher 
prices in the coming year. 

The yarn market is in a runaway condition. Spin- 
ners are asking almost any price and are receiving large 
orders, but just as soon as southern yarns begin to come 
in to a greater extent the yarn market will regain its equilih- 
rium and prices become consistent with the raw material 
market. Now that production is increased in the South it 
is reasonable to look for a steady yarn market. 

Textile machinery manufacturers are increasing the num- 
ber of hours of operation and are adding employees grad- 
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ually as their orders for finished products and repair parts 
are booked. There is no tendency to anticipate a booming 
market and purchases of raw materials are being conserva- 
tively made. The Draper Co. are reporting many new or- 
ders and have increased their production. New England 
mills have placed a large number of orders for Northrop 
looms and stop motions during the past few weeks and spin- 
ning machinery appears to be in better request. The 
Whitin Machine Works are doing more business than for 
many months and feel confident that business is going to 
continue to improve. Other loom manufacturers feel the 
improvement in the general market and are increasing their 
production. The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., 
report a 50 per cent. improvement in orders from the South 
and 34 per cent. improvement in orders from New Eng- 
land over the same period in October. Other makers of tex- 
tile loom parts report a material improvement in all lines. 

The cotton mill share market has had radical advances 
the past six weeks. There has been a new buying element 
in the market for high grade issues and as a result such 
securities as Bates, Everett, Androscoggin and Massachu- 
setts Cotton Mills have advanced heavily. Bates has ad- 
vanced to $226 with none offered at this figure. There have 
been sold about 65 shares of this stock during the last three 
weeks at prices advancing from $217 to $226 per share. It 
is probable that an extra dividend will be declared the first 
of the year. Androscoggin is in good request at around $16¢ 
with none offered while Pepperell holds firm at $290 with 
offerings quite free at this figure. 

Fall River stocks have advanced steadily since election 
and brokers are obliged to revise their prices almost daily. 
Investors who purchased listed stocks and bonds during the 
panic have recently sold out at from 25 to 100 per cent. 
profit and are looking toward manufacturing shares as an 
investment until listed issues sell off again. This new pur- 
chasing power has done much to stimulate interest in all 
cotton mill shares. It is generally conceded that there is 
a broadening interest in textile securities and it is only a 
question of a short time before they will be actively tradea 
in on the stock exchanges. New Bedford stocks have ad- 
vanced and very few offerings noted. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILL INDUSTRY. 
Special Correspondence. 

Conditions in New England manufacturing circles, and 
especially the textile industry, have materially improved 
during the few weeks which succeeded the presidential elec- 
tion. There had been much business promised in all lines 
of manufacture, contingent on the election of the Republi- 
can candidates, and at the time of the election business was 
as near stagnation as could be, and continue. The belief 
for the few weeks prior to the election favored the success 
of the Republican party, but no contracts were allowed to 
go unrestricted. 

Since the election the revival of business and industry 
has been prompt and substantial. This is especially the 
ease among the textile mills. The restriction of business, 
the reduction in mill-forees, and the searcity of orders have 
served to work off the accumulations, and immediate sup- 
plies are necessary to meet demands. 

The lack of courage to start new enterprises which the 
depression of the past year developed has been replaced 
by new energy, which, coupled with the supply of labor and 
the low cost of building materials, is resulting in new build- 
ings being erected in several localities, as addition to estab- 
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lished plants, or entirely new enterprises. The general 
opinion is that the good times are returning, and the tide 
will continue to swell for several months before the high- 
tide is reached. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mills all through the State have felt the impetus of the 
after-election return of confidence. Some are obliged to 
run two shifts, and generally the forces have been increased. 
One of the best indications of confidence in the future is 
the fact that the mills of the Mount Vernon and Wood- 
berry Duck Company, New Hartford, are reported getting 
into shape to run, by the installation of new machinery, 
which is necessary, as these mills ‘have been idle for ten 
years, because of which the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the town moved away. Now. things are growing 
brighter, and there are people available for the plant. 

Another plant which has recently been rejuvenated is 
the Cutler Mills at Packerville, which, through the energy 
of Treasurer Dudley and Superintendent Gamble, has been 
put on a working basis, and large orders have been booked, 
requiring the introduction of more new machinery. 

After studying on the matter for a year or so, work has 
been commenced on a power-plant for the Windham Manu- 
facturing Co., at Willimantic. It will consist of two build- 
ings near the No. 1 mill, containing a complete equipment of 
latest model electrical generating machinery. This plant 
will give the mill complete independence of the water sup- 
ply, a condition much to be desired in such seasons as the 
present. 

The American Thread Co’s plant in Willimantic, after 
a long season of limited time, has resumed operations in 
every department at full time. It is expected that in fu- 
ture the output of this mill will be largely increased by the 
addition of the new finishing mill which was erected a year 
ago but never, until now, equipped for work, on account of 
the depression in business. It will require some weeks to 
prepare it for work. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

“Within the next three months every loom and spindle 
in the city will be in operation,’ was the recent remark 
of R. A. Soule, president of the Soule & Taber mills, New 
Bedford, and it might well stand for the condition of New 
England in general, and Massachusetts in particular, for 
healthy increase is apparent in the textile mills of the 
State. 

To mark the general good feeling, and to introduce the 
people of Wilkinsonville to the new mill recently completed 
by the Army & Navy Cotton Duck Company, a concert and 
dance was given in the new building and attended by one 
thousand persons. It also served to present the name of 
the concern for the first time to the public. This is the 
first industry in that town for twelve years, and will start 
work with every sign of popular favor. The weave shed 
is 150x200 feet in area. 

In Taunton, the Westville Spinning Co. has resumed 
full time, with plenty of orders ahead. The Cohannet 
Mills Nos. 1 and 3, the Nemasket Mills and the Canoe 
River Mills of the New England Cotton Yarn Company 
are all on full time. 

New machinery is being installed in the reeling room 
of the Arlington Mills at Lawrence. The reelers displaced 
will be put on jack-spooling. The Pacific Mills have been 
installing new machinery, the cotton department having 
a new equipment of cards, drawing, slubbing and fly-frames, 
similar to the new equipment in the Amoskeag Mills, which 
has been effected without stopping the machinery of other 
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departments. A supply of warp and filling had been ac- 
cumulated so that the change did not affect the work of 
the other departments, and the task was made notable in 
mill methods for this fact. 

The B. M. Pitts Cotton Twisting Mill at Fitchburg has 
been obliged to put on a night force to meet the demands 
for its output. The Nockege Mills, the Grant Yarn Com- 
pany and the Parkhill Manufacturing Company have all 
resumed full time with full complement of help. A factory 
for producing white ‘cotton gloves has been started in 
this place by Lewis A. Cousins. The motive power is elec- 
tricity from the local power company. 

Five hundred people in Wakefield are happy because 
the Harvard Knitting Mills are back again on the full 
week schedule of operation, after seven months on a four- 
day run. 

Eugene A. Foss, promoter of the proposed cotton mills 
to be built in East Boston, proposes to go ahead with the 
construction of the plant, and visible progress will be made 
before long. 

The first steps have been taken by the directors of the 
Sagamore Manufacturing Company, Fall River, in voting 
to recommend to the stockholders the advisability of build- 
ing a new mill of 50,000 spindles, and to increase the capi- 
tal stock by the issuance of 3,000 new shares at par. The 
plan proposes to build a coarse goods mill, the first of the 
kind to be built in Fall River for many years. The corpo- 
ration has a surplus of $350,000, which, with the sale of 
the new stock, will give a cash capital of $650,000. The 
mill will be built for cash, which is another novelty ,in 
recent mill construction. The equipment of the present 
plant is 91,516 spindles, in the two mills, but the demands 
of the trade are so great that the company can not fill the 
orders it could have and is obliged to turn them away. The 
mill has been a very profitable investment, paying, in 1906, 
a 20 per cent. dividend; in 1907, a 30 per cent. dividend, 
and a 12 per cent. dividend this year, in spite of the de- 
pression. Consequently the proposition of the directors 
receives the personal support of the stockholders of Fall 
River and Boston, and is very popular with the business 
men of the city. The building will be located east of the 
present brick mill on land owned by the company, and 
owing to the values of materials can be built easier this 
year than at any previous time in recent years. 

Some time ago plans were prepared for a new mill to 
be built at Maplewood, as an addition to the Estes Mills, 
Fall River, but the business depression put a stop to any 
such proposition. Now the plans are being reconsidered, 
and John H. Estes, the president of the company, is au- 
thority for the information that if business continued to 
improve the mill would be begun before long. 

The Bristol Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, is 
trying to recover $38,206 from the Arkwright Mills, Fall 
River, on an alleged breach of contract. The claim is that 
the defendant entered into an agreement with the plaintiff 
to purchase 1,500,00 yards of cloth, in 60,000-yard weekly 
deliveries, and while the plaintiff lived up to the agreement, 
the defendant failed to do so. It is also alleged that on 
or about April 1, 1908, the defendant desired the plaintiff 
to hold the goods, and this was done, but continued to 
manufacture, and later the defendant notified the plaintiff 
that it would not purchase or receive any more cloth. 

The Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, began early in No- 
vember to run its mill nights as well as days. About 250 
hands are employed on cotton quilts. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Mills in Rhode Island have been returning to the 58- 
hour basis instead of the 40-hour basis recently in vogue, 
and full time and increased forces is the thing generally. 
Among these is the Pontiac Mills, at Pontiac, which is run- 
ning its entire plant on full time. This plant has installed 
a new electric 240-ampere dynamo, and a 300-ampere 
dynamo is to be installed later. This gives a good lighting 
system for the mills and the bleachery. 

The Glenwood Manufacturing Company has been in- 
corporated at Providence by Moses T. Farnum, Charles W. 
Greene, and John H. Flanagan, with a capital of $25,000. 
The purpose of the corporation is to manufacture cotton 
and woolen cloths, linens, jutes, shoddies, and cotton and 
woolen batting. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILL NOTES. 
Special Correspondence. 

Since the Southern Hard Yarn Spinners’ Association 
met in Charlotte in November and recommended that mem- 
bers of the association refuse to accept orders ahead for 
future delivery at prices now offering a profit, the quota- 
tions on yarns have been steadily forced upwards. The month 
following the presidential election has witnessed marvelous 
improvement in conditions affecting Southern mills. Prices 
have advanced from 11% to 2 cents over ante-election quota- 
tions, and many buyers are in the South, and offers are num- 
erous, but the mills seem to be refusing: all offers that do 
not show a profit. A few weeks ago 20-2 yarns were 
quoted at 1614 cents, while to-day many mills are demand- 
ing 20 cents and over and are refusing offers for any figure 
below this. 

In the cloth trade there is also substantial improvement, 
and, taken on the whole, the textile industry has been more 
rapidly improved during the past month than during any 
similar period since the panic began to be felt. A revival 
in export trade is also promised. Only recently a cargo of 
twenty-eight carloads of cotton products and cotton goods 
was shipped from Charlotte, N. C., to Germany. The 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., recently shipped 
six solid carloads of cloth at prices considerably in advance 
of those offered recently. A substantial order of cham- 
brays and other colored cottons was sold by the Pilot Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., the order being sent to Cuba. 

Among the Southern mill men, considerable interest is 
attached to the fight being waged by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association against the contracts of the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton exchanges. Recently 
the committee ‘appointed by the cotton manufacturers’ as- 
sociation visited the New York exchange and with good re- 
sults, but, although the contracts have been modified, manu- 
facturers say the contracts are not yet to their liking. R. 
M. Miller Jr., of Charlotte, recently had this to say relative 
to the desires of the manufacturers: 

“Although recently modified, the contracts of the New 
York and New Orleans exchanges are not satisfactory to 
the manufacturing industry. The manufacturers want a 
New Vork and a New Orleans eontract whereby a manu- 
facturing plant may hedge its sales of goods for future 
delivery by buying contracts against such sales in New 
York or New Orleans, and when this delivery of cotton is 
demanded on contracts it shall be on a basis of middling 
and not over four half grades up or four half grades down. 
On the New York contract as it exists to-day they can de- 
liver to manufacturers about twenty-five different grades, 
and practically any of them of such a low grade that it is 
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unavailable for spinning purposes. In other words, the 
manufacturer wants a hedge contract, on which, if desired, 
he can demand cotton, ship it to the mill and put it into 
cloth.” 

Other members of the committee engineering the fight 
of the manufacturers against the exchanges are: E. A. 
Smyth, chairman, Greenville, S. C.; A. H. Lowe, Fitchburg, 
Mass., C. C. Fuller, Atlanta, D. Y. Cooper, Henderson, 
N. Y., A. F. MeKissick, Greenwood, S. C., and L. W. 
Parker, of Greenville, 8. C. 

Asked for his opinion of the outlook for business among 
Southern mills, one of the best posted mill men of the 
South said: “It seems to be the general opinion among 
Southern mill men that the year 1909 will be an exceptional 
year in the mill business. There has been for some time a 
steady improvement for yarns and all grades of goods, the 
only weak spot being that of the export division of the 
goods market. Most of the Southern mills are now operat- 
ing all their machinery, and during the past month numbers 
of them have resumed night work. It is not anticipated that 
there will be any extreme prices in the near future, but 
with the general revival of business, and the increased pur- 
chasing power of the working people, there is no apparent 
reason why Southern mills may not expect good business 
in the future.” 

This is a fair expression of the general comment heard 
on every side. Capitalists are turning loose their money, 
confidence has been largely restored, and the proof of this 
is written in accounts of new mills all over the South, and 
of extensive enlargements at many old plants. The month 
of November witnessed the resumption of operations at 


BurraLto Force Co., Buffalo, N. Y. This company has 
recently published its catalogue No. 197, devoted to the 
Buffalo fan system of heating and ventilating. It is ar- 
ranged in four parts: (a) Heating and ventilating of pub- 
lie buildings; (b) Heating and ventilating of industrial 
buildings; (c) Buffalo heating and ventilating apparatus; 
(d) Data on heating and ventilating. No effort has been 
spared to make the description full and clear for the benefit 
of readers unfamiliar with the system; and the insertion of 
engineering information, nowhere heretofore available in 
published form, will make this book of service to our tech- 
nical readers. Particular reference is made to data on 
transmission of heat, and to data on friction of air and 
equalization of piping systems which are practically the 
only published results of actual tests in the United States. 
The facts and figures found in this catalogue are from 
records carefully compiled and verified from actual tests se- 
cured at the company’s testing laboratory and in numerous 
plants throughout the United States during the winter 
months from 1901 to 1908. The catalogue is beautifully il- 
lustrated with half-tone impressions, relating to the several 
subjects that are treated. It is of much practical value to 
those interested in the heating and ventilating of industrial 
plants. 


Turso-Humipirier. The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has put in a turbo-humidifier equipment in the Lowell 
Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 





Western Exvectric Co., New York City, has recently 
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most of the Southern mills that had to close down during 
the panic. Here are a few mills, not heretofore reported, 
that went back to work during the month of November: 

Operations have been resumed at the plant of the Dunn 
Mfg. Co., of Gastonia, N. €. Night work has been re- 
sumed at the W. C. Hamrick mills, Gaffney, S. C. All the 
machinery of the Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. 
C., is now being operated full time. For over a year only 
a part of the machinery has been running, and that on part 
time. The Ivey Cotton Mill, Hickory, N. C., is making full 
time and reports its output has been sold ahead to March. 
After a suspension of operations for several months the Elk 
Mountain Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C., is now running. 
Night work has been resumed by the Lumberton Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. The Dresden Cotton Mills, of 
Lumberton will shortly take up night work, according to 
report. Spinning at night has been resumed by the High- 
land Park Mills, No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. After a shut-down 
of nearly a year the Pendleton Cotton Mills, Pendleton, S. 
C. is now running full time. Night work has been resumed 
by the Jonesville Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C. 

These are a few of the mills that have recently gone 
back to work after a suspension of operations, either par- 
tial or total, extending back for many months. In the 
opinion of mill men this is the very best indication of im- 
provement in Southern mill circles. 

Numerous new mills are being planned. The managers 
of the new Jewell Cotton Mill, Charlotte, are getting ready 
to commence construction of this mill, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most complete in the South. 





installed a switchboard at the main office of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., Vallejo, Cal., giving to this com- 
pany one of the finest equipped exchanges in that State. 
The installation is spoken of by the local papers as a marvel 
of completeness, as embodying all the latest improvements 
known to switchboard practice. 





WESTERN Etxctric Co., New York City. This company 
has issued some instructive literature concerning what it is 
doing to increase the central station load for the distribu- 
tion of electrical power, including descriptions of electric 
motors for the manufacturer and merchant, how to make 
artificial sunlight, and how to increase factory productive- 
ness. 





Witpman Mre. Co., Norristown, Pa. This company has 
issued a very attractive catalogue, describing and illustrating 
its manufactures of circular rib knitting machinery, plain 
and automatic, for underwear, sweaters, hosiery and knitted 
specialties, automatic stop motions and electric cloth cutting 
machines. The catalogue contains a number of tables of 
much practical value to the knitter, and we would suggest 
manufacturers writing for it, if for no other purpose thar 
to obtain the valuable information furnished by these tables. 


GENERAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL Co., 235 Congress st., 
Boston, Mass. This company has been recently incorpo- 
rated under the Massachusetts laws, though it has been 
in existence for some time, doing a very large and lucra- 
tive business with textile mills. Its incorporation became 
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necessary in order to increase its capital to meet its growing 
business. The company is engaged in the importation of 
aniline colors, dye stuffs, chemicals, etc., and solicits the 
wants of the best mills. It has offices, not only in Bos- 
ton, but in New York and Philadelphia. Joseph Degnan 
is president; James Pheland, treasurer; and W. T. Maher, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


CASSELLA CoLor Co., New York. This company has is- 
sued a color card, relating to its Oxy Diamine Violet BF, 
which yields very bright shades of violet, and when diazo- 
tised and developed with Beta Naphto] or Alpha Naphtol 
blues adds very good fastness to washing and acids. Dye- 
ings developed with Alpha Naphtol only differ from those 
developed with Beta Naphtol in that the blue obtained by 
the first-mentioned method is of a somewhat more purplish 
shade. The new dyestuff is distinguished by a most excel- 
lent affinity toward the cotton fiber, and may thus be used to 
advantage for producing the very deep violet and blue 
shades now so much in demand on loose cotton, yarn and 
piece-goods. Its developed dyeings are likewise very well 
suited for the production of warps fast to cross-dyeing. 





American MOoIsteNING Company, Boston, Mass. Re- 
peat orders have been placed with this company for its air 
moistening apparatus from the Lawton Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., the Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and from Chas. Niedner’s Sons Co. The Hill Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lewiston, Me., has adopted this company’s system 
of humidifiers. 





Bertrx Anmtne Works, New York City. This com- 
pany has issued a color card relating to its Columbia Green 
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G, B, and 3B, which are new substantive cotton dyes, distin- 
guished by their pure and bright shades. 





HowarD AND BuLtLoucH, American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. This company has resumed work on a full 
time schedule of 58 hours per week. Last February the 
works went on a 40 hour schedule per week. 


A Compound For Reparrine Iron anp STEEL. Thous- 
ands of dollars are spent every year replacing machinery 
and parts, automobile cylinders, castings, radiators, boil- 
ers, fire pots, pipes and a thousand and one other things 
which have become useless because of cracks, spongy spots, 
sand holes or blow holes. It is not uncommon for defects 
in castings or cracks to make practically worthless pumps 
and other machinery costing $25,000, or more. There is 
hardly a factory of any size that does not contribute some- 
thing to the scrap heap every year which could be saved 
were it possible to repair defects in iron and steel. We, 
therefore, believe: our readers will welcome the news that 
this is now possible by the use of a product which the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, is placing on the 
market under the name “Leak-No-Metallie Compound.” 





J. R. Gorpon, MANAGER FOR WESTERN ELECTRIC Com- 
PANY. Mr. Gordon has accepted the position of manager 
of power apparatus sales for Western Electric Company, 
New York, for its Southern territory, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. He is known throughout the country as a 
pioneer in the electrical field, having been associated with 
those who organized and operated the first of the Edison 
plants. For many years he has been a notable member of 
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the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





THe CaRNecie Trust Co., North Trinity Building, New 
York City. This company has been appointed fiscal agent 
for the State of Tennessee. Recognizing what an impor- 
tant factor the South is destined to be in the future devel- 
opment and prosperity of the country, this company per- 
ceived the wisdom of allying with this institution the in- 
fluential and brainy men of other States, particularly the 
South. In pursuance of this policy, it elected as its di- 
rector from the State of Tennessee one of the deservedly 
popular business men of Nashville, believing that the know- 
ledge that Tenneesee was represented on its board would 
have considerable weight in establishing intimate recipro- 
eal relations with the financial and business interests of that 
State. Some of the most prominent bankers and business 
men of Tennesee are now numbered among this company’s 
depositors and are also personally interested as stockhold- 
ers. Those interested are invited to use as their head- 
quarters the company’s “Southern Room” at the above 
address, an office equipped for the exclusive use of its 
Southern friends. 





SOLUBLE SorreNING Ort. Tallow continues to be used 
as a softener by some rather old-fashioned manufacturers. 
They would be greatly astonished by the superior results 
obtained by the “soluble softening oil” made by the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, New York, and would be struck 
by the smooth finish of the warps, the easy parting of the 
threads in the lease rods, the clean and bright appearance 
of slasher cylinders. Especially fine results are shown on 
strong and closely woven goods, such as corduroys, vel- 
veteens, sateens, umbrella cloths, cambries, ete. The season 
has no influence on “soluble softening oil.” It remains 
sweet, uniform and pliable summer and winter. It is neu- 
tral and easily handled. 


Spanx Size. For sizing wool and shoddy, the “sphinx 
size” manufactured by the Arabol Manufacturing Company, 
New York City, is of tested and uniform excellence. It 
is a heavy liquid and easily applied. 





WASHOLINE, AMERICAN AND SpeEcIAL SOAP POWDERS 
are scientifically and carefully prepared soap powders for 
cotton mill uses, and are now used in hundreds of cotton 
mills in the South. All the supply houses, including the 
Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky., and the Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C., handle these goods, or a barrel 
of either of the soap powders will be sent by the makers 
(American Soap & Washoline Co., Cohoes, N. Y.) and if 
not as represented it can be returned at their expense with 
no charge for what may have been used in the test. 





Untrep States Gas Macutne Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
A very attractive catalogue, with half-tone illustrations, has 
been published by this company, relating to its fuel gas 
machines and positive pressure flowers. These machines 
will manufacture fuel gas of proper quality and at a suffi- 
ciently low cost to make individual gas plants practical and 
economical for the smallest as well as the largest consumer. 
This system has been used by many representative con- 
cerns of the country for the last ten years. The machines 
are used for canning, can making, melting furnaces, braz- 
ing, tempering. soldering, locomotive tire expanding, laun- 
dry purposes, heating, ete. 
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Maysvitte Corron Mrs, Maysville, Ky. A perpet- 
ual injunetion has been granted by the United States Court 
at Cincinnati, in the case January & Wood Company vs. 
The Putnam-Hooker Company, perpetually enjoining the 
latter from selling or advertising carpet warp, not made 
by the former as “Maysville” Carpet Warp. 





Tarirr Revision. This is the subject covered by the 
September number of the “Annals of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science,” Philadelphia. This nu n- 
ber is a very; timely one, touching upon a topic of great 
public interest at the present time when the revision of the 
customs tariff is being discussed in all of its features. 
There is no doubt that some revision will be made of 
the tariff affecting our imports, by the next congress, and 
every person who desires to keep informed of this current 
political question would find it to his advantage to carefully 
peruse the articles that appear in this issue, as they are 
written by some of the most competent authorities on the 
subjects treated, in the United States. An idea may be had 
of this number by the enumeration of the following topics 
and their authors: “Tariff Revision a Public Necessity,” 
by D. M. Parry; “What Provisions of the Dingley Tariff 
Require Revision,” by Albert Clarke; “The Conventional 
Tariff System,” by N. I. Stone; “The American Interpre- 
tation of the ‘Most Favored Nation’ Clause,” by Chester 
Lloyd Jones; “The Maximum and Minimum Tariff,” by 
John Franklin Crowell; “Tariff Making-Fact and Theory,” 
by H. E. Miles; “A Permanent Tariff Commission,” by Hon. 
Albert J. Beveridge; “Import Duties: How They Should 
Be Levied,” by D. A. Tompkins; and “An Argument for a 
Permanent Expert Tariff Commission,” by H. E. Miles. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED CAREER, by General Wil- 
liam F. Draper. The memoirs of General Draper, which 
have just been published, are of special interest to the 
textile manufacturing public. General Draper has been 
connected with that industry all his life, and prominently 
connected in latter years with the manufacture of fabrics, 
and of machinery for making them. To the larger part of 
the treasurers, agents and superintendents of cotton mills, 
he is a personal acquaintance, and his name is a household 
word throughout the entire trade. As a part of his book 
deals with questions relating to textile manufacturing, it 
is believed that many of those interested will desire to sup- 
ply themselves with a copy, and outside of this, it gives 
the public life in various lines, of an old business associate 
and personal friend of a large number. Price $3.20. 





MetHops or TextTIteE CHEMISTRY, by Frederic Dan- 
nerth. This is a syllabus of a lecture course adapted for 
use in textile laboratories. The author is consulting in- 
dustrial chemist and was formerly of the department of 
chemistry and dyeing, Philadelphia Textile School. An at- 
tempt has been made in this work to systematize approved 
methods of textile-chemical analysis which are at present 
only to be found in widely distributed and expensive spec- 
ial works and journals. These methods have for sometime 
formed the syllabus of the author’s lecture courses in textile 
chemistry. They therefore make no claim to completeness, 
although care has been taken to emphasize the essential 
points in each case. The volume is intended to be a source 
of information and ready reference for the textile chemist. 
To add to the readier understanding of calculations, practical 
examples have been inserted in many instances. The aim 
has been to cover the field of chemical and physical analy- 
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sis of the textile fibers, yarns and fabrics. Dyestuffs, mor- 
dants, and finishing materials are treated of, not as raw 
materials but as substances encountered on the finished 
goods. 
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WestTERN Execrric Co., New York City. This company 
has issued an attractive bulletin relating to its Victor flam- 
ing are lamp, which gives a yellow flaming are of great 
brillianecy and’ power of high efficiency, with a pleasing ef- 
fect upon the eye. It has found a great usefulness in 
throwing a flood of light deep down into the excavation of 
new buildings. As an illuminant for the lighting of large 
open spaces, street signs, entrances to public buildings, etc., 
it possesses many points of superiority. The lamps are 
operated two in series on 110 volts on either direct or al- 
ternating current. 
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MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 





ALABAMA. 

CotumB1a. A. D. Wood is building a cotton yarn mill 
in this place of about 5,000 spindles to be operated by 
water power, for which a dam of concrete construction is 
being built to develop 1,000- horse-power. A. Francis 
Walker, of Atlanta, is the engineer in charge. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The South Eastern Mills have been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $100,000, for the manufacture of cot- 
ton products. A. A. Smith and Geo. C. Speir of Atlanta, 
and Samuel L. Ayers and Samuel Bridges of Boston are 
interested. 

Avueusta. The Gavin Manufacturing Co., referred to 
in our November issue as having been incorporated for the 
manufacture of hosiery, will begin operations with 12 knit- 
ting machines. Plans have been made to install eight more 
machines and a finishing plant. 

Batu GrounD. The directors of the Ball Ground Cotton 
Mills, have decided to resume operations on the mills, and 
have elected the following officers: Frederick A. Abbott, 
president ; Lowry Boling, vice-president; W. C. Allen, secre- 
tary, and J. E. Farmer, treasurer. Mr. Abbott has had consid- 
erable experience in the operation of Southern mills, and 
has many friends that will watch with interest the outcome 
of the proposition he has assumed charge of. We learn that 
he has just returned from the money centers at the North, 
and it is felt sure that success will be assured now that a 
re-organization has been effected. 

Brunswick. The Brunswick Knitting and Manufac- 
turing Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 
for the manufacture of hosiery. 24 knitting machines will 
be installed and plans have been made for machinery to 
knit sweaters and underwear. 

MANCHESTER. The Manchester Cotton Mill intends to 
establish a plant of about 20,000 spindles at a cost of $500,- 
000. A permanent organization has not yet been made, but 
an advisory board has been appointed with Fuller E. Cal- 
loway, LaGrange, as chairman. He will decide upon the 
amount of capital stock, the securing of a site for the mill, 

and decide upon the kind of goods to be made. We under- 
stand that a mill engineer has not yet been engaged nor any 
contract placed for machinery and materials. 

SUMMERVILLE. There is on the way a plan to organize 
a manufacturing establishment here for making cotton yarn, 
with a capital of $250,000, 10,000 spindles. Z. T. MeKin- 
ney of Boston, Mass., is one of the parties interested. 


KENTUCKY. 

LouIsvILLE. It is stated that a company is being or- 
ganized here to establish a factory for the manufacture of 
worsted yarns, in which John Williams, Innes Court, Bar- 
ret Ave., is interested. 


MARYLAND. 

Bautrmore. It is reported that a hosiery mill is about 

to be established in this place, in which the Amherst Knit- 
ting Co., Philadelphia, is interested. 

Hacerstown. Plans are on foot to build a silk mill 

here. Further information can undoubtedly be obtained by 

writing to Chas. W. Lloyd, of this place. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, 

BuruineTon. The Bellevue Mills Co., is said to con- 
template doubling its plant for the manufacture of cotton 
flannels. 

CamERON. The Regal Hosiery Mills Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 for the manufacture of 
hosiery. The mill will be operated by electricity. Chas. 
C. Jones is one of the incorporators. 

CHarLorTe. Stuart W. Cramer of this place is prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for the Jewel Cotton Mill, which 
will erect a building 75x308 feet, one story high. The plant 
will consist of about 6,000 spindles for manufacturing fine 
combed yarns. T. J. Lillard is treasurer. 

Concorp. The Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Works 
are to rebuild their plant that was recently destroyed by fire, 
erecting modern buildings and installing up-to-date ma- 
chinery. 

EnFiELtD. The Enfield Knitting Mills are to enlarge 
their plant for the manufacture of hosiery. 

FAYETTEVILLE. Plans are being considered for the es- 
tablishment of a knitting mill in this place, to be operated 
by electricity. R. G. Harrison is interested. 

LaurinsurG. The Scotland Cotton Mill is to put in 
2,000 additional spindles, made by the Mason Machine 
Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Lextneton. The Yadkin Knitting Mills will re-build 
their plant that was burned last March. 

Lexineton. The Nokomis Cotton Mills are to add 500 
spindles and 60 looms to their present equipment. 

Lextneton. C. A. Hunt, who is interested in the Noko- 
mis Cotton Mills at this place, is said to be forming a com- 
pany to erect another cotton mill. 

LuMBERTON. The Dresden Cotton Mills are to add to 
their plant six combers with ribbon lap and sliver lap ma- 
chines, ete. 

Marion. The Marion Knitting Mill has completed the 
erection of its main building in which will be placed 25 
knitting machines, six ribbers and four loopers, for the 
manufacture of hosiery. The mill will have a 50 horse- 
power boiler and a 15 horse-power engine, which, we under- 
stand, have not yet been bought. 

SauisBury. The Salisbury Cotton Mills are to install an 
electrical drive equipment, sufficient to operate 21,000 spin- 
dles, 510 looms, ete. 

Vass. We referred in our October issue to a plant for 
building a cotton mill here, for the manufacture of yarn, in 
which A. Cameron was interested. A company has been 
organized with a capital of $125,000 to operate the plant of 
5,000 spindles. A contract has been awarded to T. B. Creel, 
Aberdeen, N. C., for the erection of the building to be 78x- 
228 feet. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence. The American Silk Spinning Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000, of which $50,000 
is preferred and $200,000 common for the manufacture of 
fibers and fabrics of silk, cotton and wool. Edgar J. Low- 
enstein of this city is one of the ineorporators. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

LavurENS. The Laurens Cotton, Mills are to add more 
looms to its present equipment of 786 broad and 522 narrow 
looms. 


These results need no elaboration, but show, in a forci- 
ble manner, the increase in the production. 











